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Tue misconception of eighteenth century Virginia as a land of large tobacco 
plantations cultivated by gangs of negro slaves is perhaps less frequently en- 
countered now than in former years. But even that belief which places the 
large tobacco planter in the minority and the small planter or farmer in the 
majority is far from being a correct one if it fails to recognize that many of 
the latter group were tenants rather than freeholders. A careful study of the 
county and plantation records of the Old Dominion in the eighteenth cen- 
tury reveals that tenancy was sufhciently widespread to have played a signifi- 
cant role in the civilization of that period. 

Although tenancy was not unknown in the seventeenth century its devel- 
opment was primarily a result of conditions peculiar to the following century. 
The rapid expansion of the plantation unit was the most important factor in 
the rise of a numerous tenant class, and that expansion was the result of the 
introduction of large numbers of negro slaves which occurred only at the 
close of the seventeenth century.’ Freed at last of the restrictions imposed 
by an inadequate labor supply, the well-to-do planter, in his drive for larger 
profits, began to add more and more land to his estate until thousands of 
acres scattered from tidewater to the Blue Ridge and even beyond into the 
Shenandoah Valley, had become his private property.” 

Although some planters apparently acquired these excessively large estates 
mainly for speculative purposes, the majority were motivated by the desire 


*Mr. Bliss is professor of history at Hampden-Sydney College. 

1Hugh Jones, The Present State of Virginia (London, aah. 114. 

Robert Carter of Nomini Hall, for example accumulated almost 71,000 acres extending from 
tidewater to valley. Louis Morton, Robert Carter of Nomini Hall (Williamsburg, 1941), 70. 
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to build up a reserve of fertile soil, the only protection in an age when soil 
conservation was an unpracticed art and the staple crop was a plant which 
quickly robbed the soil of its fertility. However, as a result of the fluctuation 
of tobacco prices during the eighteenth century, these planters found that 
such large estates became a considerable burden. Certainly it was impracti- 
cal, in view of mounting debts, to continue to pay out large annual sums in 
quitrents or taxes on vacant land when, by leasing portions of it, some of the 
burden of this expense could be shifted to the shoulders of tenants.’ Not 
only would the tenant contract to meet such taxes but, through an annual 
rental fee, he would also contribute directly to the planter’s income in the 
form of money or tobacco. Furthermore, the value of this virgin land, for 
which the planter had usually paid but a small fee and in some cases nothing 
at all, would be greatly increased through improvements — clearance of 
fields, erection of buildings — made by the lessee. Upon the termination 
of the lease, if he did not wish to use the improved property as a nucleus 
for a new “quarter,” the owner could sell or re-lease the tenements at a con- 
siderable profit.* 

In view of such conditions, it was not only the speculator but also the 
earnest planter overburdened with property who helped to bring into exist- 
ence the tenant class. Advertisements announcing the rental of small plots 
of land were placed in newspapers or posted by the landowner’s agent at grist 
mills, courthouses and taverns. The quick response to such appeals indicated 
that there existed a numerous supply of potential tenants.” The latter came 
largely from that group of small planters who, in consequence of the trifling 
quantity of poor tobacco produced on their overworked land in the east, 
could not successfully compete with the large amount of excellent tobacco 
grown on the fresh lands of the great planters. Faced with impoverishment 
they looked to the more fertile lands of the Piedmont and Valley as a means 
of bettering their economic condition. Such lands were favorable not only 
to the cultivation of tobacco, but also to the production of wheat and other 
grains which, as the years passed, commanded an increasingly important 


3Unable for several decades to meet his annual payments to Lord Fairfax, Landon Carter in 1772 
owed him £678:16:3 in quitrents. Carter Papers, William and Mary College Library. 

4George Washington made this clear in instructions to his agent: “When I gave leases of those 
lands my great object was to have such improvements made as would increase their value and al- 
low me to di of them later to advantage.” Washington to Battaile Muse, Feb. 19, 1789, Letters 
of Battaile Muse relating to George Washington, Duke University Library. 

5John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington, 1745-1799 (Washington, 1931- 
1940), XXVII, 467; XXVIII, 355. Robert Carter Letter Books, 4-161; Advertisement signed by 
Muse, Aug. 16, 1784, Muse Papers. Duke University Library. 
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position in Virginia agriculture. In many instances, however, the best land 
in the western sections had been granted to the influential large planters 

rior to the advance of actual settlers.* In 1726, for example, when one 
Charles Griffith came into Fairfax County, then a frontier region, he was 
advised by residents not to settle on the fertile lands along the Potomac or 
Great Hunting Creek for all that territory, approximately fourteen square 
miles, had been granted to three tidewater planters.’ By right the land should 
have been reserved for actual settlers, but such was not the case. Conse- 
quently, in many cases, renting was the only possible way for the average 
planter to obtain suitable land. In addition, to the poor planter of the east 
who was desirous of a new start, a lease was the most advantageous arrange- 
ment inasmuch as the landlord remitted all fees and other obligations until 
his tenant had cleared the ground and raised his first crop. Thus, until he 
was securely established, a tenant was not burdened with the pressure of 
financial problems. 

Since tenancy was a logical solution to problems faced by both the large 
and the small planters, it spread over wide portions of Virginia, becoming 
intimately linked with the most prominent planting families: the Washing- 
tons, Beverleys, Carters, Burwells, Lees, Nelsons, Tayloes, Fairfaxes, Sel- 
dens. These great planters, already prominent in political and economic life, 
now became even more powerful as the landlords of hundreds of tenants 
scattered throughout many counties. In 1768 George William Fairfax had 
as many as two hundred and thirty tenants scattered through Piedmont and 
Valley. Tenants of George Washington worked portions of his land in 
Frederick, Berkeley, Fauquier and Loudoun counties.’ In the latter county, 
which contained perhaps more tenants than any other,"® so many leases were 
given by “gentlemen holding quantities of land,” that by 1782 approximately 
one-third of the residents were tenants rather than freeholders."' In fact, 
so prevalent was this type of landholding that most small farmers residing 
there were naturally assumed to be tenants. One Jacob Hays who had been 
a tenant on the various Carter tracts in upper Loudoun for the greater part 


6This fact explains why tenancy was not restricted to men in poor circumstances. Even men who 
were slaveholders found that leasing was in many cases the only way to secure the best land. 

7Fairfax Land Records, 1742-1770, 281, Virginia State Library. 

Account Book of Battaile Muse, Duke University Library. 

Ibid. 

10George Washington remarked on the great number of tenants in Loudoun County in a letter 
written to Arthur Young. See Edmund Ruffin, ed., Farmer's Register, V, 334. 

This percentage is based on the number of residents, including tenants, listed in the Land 
Tax Records (1782) for Loudoun County. The various deed and tax records, many of which are 
in the Virginia State Library, can be consulted for tenants in any particular county. 
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of his life, when questioned about a particular settler in that region, said: “It 
is quite likely he had rent to pay. One might have expected such a thing.”” 


* * * * * 


Fundamentally the leases given by Virginia landlords were the same, re- 
gardless of the location of the tenement. Leases in the great Manors, such as 
Greenway Court and Gooney Run owned by Lord Fairfax, were almost 
without exception given for three lives; the proprietor usually had so much 
additional land that the rent rather than the land itself was the important 
factor. Other large planters, such as Landon Carter of Sabine Hall and his 
son Robert Wormeley Carter, also gave leases for lives, but the more usual 
form was for a certain number of years, one to twenty-one, or at will. At the 
inception of tenancy, the giving of leases for lives was much more frequent 
than later on, probably because the planter did not foresee that land prices 
would rise considerably. In the Valley the fertility of the soil, its great at- 
traction to farmers both of the North and eastern Virginia, and its great value 
in the production of wheat, sent the price of land soaring. Those planters 
who had given leases for lives in the middle of the eighteenth century deeply 
regretted it before the century closed.” 

As long as tobacco held the predominant place in Virginian agriculture 
rents were usually payable in so many pounds of that crop, plus hogshead, to 
be delivered at a specified warehouse. However, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion and in the following period when the price of tobacco was extremely 
uncertain, rents in that crop became unusual and new leases were issued for 
short terms at so many pounds sterling per hundred acres. Money rents, as 
well as tobacco rents, depended upon the acreage leased but especially upon 
the location of the tenement. Rich bottom lands bordering on rivers or creeks 
brought the highest rentals."* 

On fresh land that had never been leased, the first tenant was usually al- 
lowed two years rent free in order to allow him to get a crop and building 
started. Before the expiration of the first seven years, however, he was re- 
quired to have completed a dwelling, twenty feet by sixteen, “after the man- 
mer of Virginia Building,” and various outbuildings such as tobacco house 
and corn house, all of specified size and design. Those tenants who owned 
slaves were, in addition, required to build negro huts. The lease further 


12Case of Landon Carter et al vs. Joseph Carr, 75-76, Virginia State Library. 

13George Washington referred to this matter in a letter which is contained in Farmer's Register, 
V, 355- 

14This is well illustrated in rd to the Carter Tract in Frederick County. Carter Papers, 
Folder 13, William and Mary College Library. 
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stated that a certain number of fruit trees must be planted on the land at a 
specified distance from each other. A fourth of the tenement had to be left 
in timber as a future support and under no circumstances was timber to be 
sold off the land. There was a heavy penalty of £10 above its value for al- 
lowing good wood cut down in clearing the land to decay. Such terms were 
included in all leases, for the great desire of the landlords was to have the land 
improved for future use. In a lease for years there frequently appeared a 
clause which terminated the lease at the will of the landlord in the event 
that he needed the land for a “quarter” or plantation. John Ward, a tenant 
to George Mason of Gunston Hall in Fairfax County, had agreed in his 
lease that if at any time Mason or his children should need the hundred acre 
tenement for his or their own use, he would surrender it. Ward was to be 
paid for the buildings he had erected on the land and their value was to be 
determined by three persons nominated by the County Court upon Mason's 
application. At the end of eight years, in 1772, Mason gave Ward six months 
notice to give up the land. Upon Mason’s offer of £27:10:0, Ward released 
the tenement without having the building valued.” 

By the year 1770 Robert Carter of Nomini Hall had nineteen tenants on 
his Shenandoah land; twelve years later the poor returns of his eastern fields 
made it imperative that he establish “quarters” in the Valley. All petitions 
received from eastern Virginians requesting tenements in the Shenandoah 
Tract were refused;"* in August of 1782 Carter gave notice to tenants al- 
ready on the Tract that when their leases expired at the end of that year they 
would have “to provide themselves plantations elsewhere” as he intended 
to take possession of the whole Tract on January first of the following year.” 
Numbers asked for continuance and, where it did not interfere with the 
proposed “quarters,” Carter allowed them to stay for a while longer; others 
were forced to leave and the hardships encountered were severe. Carter's 
policy of renting this land before establishing “quarters” thereon had cer- 
tainly accrued to his advantage. The land had been cleared, at least in part; 
the ground had been prepared for crops; and dwellings, tobacco and corn 
houses, and negro huts had been erected. These were very important factors 
in explaining the favored position tenancy continued to hold. 

Almost every lease contained the specific prohibition of sub-tenancy, that 
is, a tenant leasing part of his tenement. In such cases the sub-tenant paid 


15Fairfax County Deeds, 1771-1773, 14, 93, Virginia State Library. 

16Robert Carter Letter Books, 4-161, Duke University Library. 

MIbid., 4-161, 5-42, 7-82. 

18Edmund Taylor to Robert Carter, Nov. 19, 1782, Carter Papers, 1776-1800, Virginia His- 
torical Society. Pobert Carter Letter Books, 5-158, Duke University Library. 
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rent only to the tenant proper and not to the landlord, and frequently this 
sum was greater than the rent paid to the rightful owner."” Such a means of 
land depreciation was not tolerated and, if this regulation were broken, severe 
penalties, ranging from payment of several thousand pounds of tobacco to 
forfeiture of the lease, were inflicted. 

Another safeguard against the depreciation from which a tenement was 
apt to suffer was the stipulation that only a certain number of slaves could 
be “worked on the land.” If the tenant utilized more slaves than were noted 
in the lease, the rent was raised so much for each hand above the specified 
number. In 1769 when George Washington leased two hundred acres in 
Frederick County to Abraham Swanger, the latter was forbidden to “tend 
on the land above a full sufficient crop for 6 able working hands in any one 
year.” For each hand above that number Swanger had to “pay 30 shillings 
over the rent.’”” Because of the intensive method of cultivation followed 
by slaveholders, landlords preferred non-slaveholders and some leases varied 
accordingly. When his agent, Battaile Muse, submitted to James Mercer 
the names of a prospective tenant and his hands, Mercer replied: “I doubt 
not from the names of the persons that the five hands are negroes — if so, 
in six years I shall have my land wholely cut down and the rents will not 
make me whole — observe that these three places rent for 1590 lbs. of Tob’. 
ten years ago — worked only by a white man, his wife and child, the whole 
three not working as much land as one negro — so that for 10 lbs. Tob°. more 
now, I am to let five negroes and an overseer work more land . . . Abide by 
this rule: 250 lbs. for white laborers and 400 for blacks — not to exceed 
seven nor less than five.””' For these reasons landlords in the later years of 
the eighteenth century preferred as tenants the more economical non-slave- 
holders who followed a diversified system of farming and did not rely wholly 
upon tobacco. When the lots of George Washington and George William 
Fairfax in upper Fauquier were advertised for rent, it was stated that farmers 
would receive preference over planters.” 

It was also stated in the same advertisement that “none need apply who 
have lands near the tenements, or who do not intend to live thereon.” In 
regard to this matter the landlords were especially insistent: no person who 
possessed land in the vicinity of the tenement would be granted a lease for 
fear that the greater burden of crops would be thrust upon the tenement at 


19] bid., 6-197. 

20Frederick County Deeds, 13-6. 

21James Mercer to B. Muse, Sept. 7, 1780, Muse Papers. 
22Letters of Battaile Muse relating to George Washington. 
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a saving of the tenant’s own property. Although the planter never granted 
a lease or permitted its transfer without prior investigation, infractions of this 
rule did occur. Battaile Muse, while making the round of Fairfax’s tenants, 
found that Edward Talbert held a two hundred acre tenement which he had 
acquired from the original tenant without proper consent. His overseer and 
slaves were working that land while he lived on his deeded property a mile 
away. Needless to say, he was immediately informed that “Col. Fairfax 
would never allow a transference to any man who had deeded land.” 


* * * * * 


In 1795 Robert Carter, who had retired from Nomini Hall to Baltimore, 
wrote: “I am of the opinion that land when under the immediate improve- 
ment of the owner is the most productive property — but when it be let to 
tenants either ai wiil or for a longer term, I consider it less productive than 
any Estate . . .”** On the surface this would hardly seem to be the case, for 
Carter’s rentals from tenants amounted to more than £1,000 a year.” The 
income from leases granted by George William Fairfax brought him £578: 
8:0 in one year,” and William Beverley, in 1748, had received 70,019 
pounds of tobacco and £16:4:9 in currency.” These were very tidy sums; 
but all was not as it seemed. Landlords very seldom received their rents in 
full. In lean years it was impossible for the tenants “to pay their Rents, most 
of them being very poor and entirely dependent on the crops they make . . ."” 
At other times some of those who had sufficient crops to pay their rents were 
unable to do so because “the badness of the roads prevented (them) from 
getting their produce to market.” Seldom indeed did the landlord realize 
the full benefit of his tenements. Of the fifty-six tenants on Carter's Goose 
Creek Tract in 1783 not one paid rent in that year and arrears already 
amounted to £585:12:3.%’ At the same time Washington was confronted 


with the disheartening fact that two-thirds of his thirty-seven tenants owed 
back rent.*" 


3Letter from B. Muse, Nov. 6, 1786, Muse Papers. See also Writings of George Washington, 
XXVII, 344. 

Letter dated May 13, 1795, Letter Books of Robert Carter, II, Library of Congress. 

See Louis Morton, op. cit., Appendix, Table 2. 

26Account Book of Battaile Muse. Period noted is 1768-1769. 

27William Beverley Papers, New York Public Library. 
on Ball to Robert Carter, June 5, 1793, Carter Papers, Folder 18, William and Mary 

lege Library. 

Letter tou B. Muse, Feb. 4, 1787, Muse Papers. 

Robert Carter Letter Books, 5-165, Duke University Library. 

31Account Book of Battaile Muse. In the case of George William Fairfax, seventy-six of his 230 
tenants in 1768 owed back rent; in 1782 sixty-three of his Loudoun County tenants owed £553: 
12:5; and in 1784 sixteen tenants in Berkeley County owed £166: 4:2. 
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According to the leases every tenant was allowed a certain grace period, 
usually one or two months, in which to pay his previous year’s rent. If the 
rent were not paid by that time the landlord could direct the county sheriff 
to distrain the tenant's personal possessions and, if security were not given 
within ten days, to sell them at public auction.” Ifa tenant suffered setbacks 
“by fire or act of Providence,” indulgence was granted. Otherwise the rent 
collector was instructed to begin distress proceedings on the day the rent be- 
came due. “To indulge a lazy person would encourage him and the final 
distress for rent after accumulating three or four years may ruin the Tenant 
without satisfying the landlord. The best landlord,” wrote Washington to 
his agent, “is he who never suffers two rents to become due on the same 
tenement.” The conscientious landlord always tried, in the case of unpaid 
rents, to distinguish between inability and dishonesty. If the former were 
accompanied by industry and honesty, leniency was extended; on the other 
hand, where fraud was suspected, no indulgence was granted. However, 
in the case of extreme poverty, whatever the personality of the tenant, the 
proverb “sue a beggar and catch a louse” was well heeded.* After consider- 
able experience with many types of tenants, Washington decided that hence- 
forth all tenants must present not only a recommendation but also some form 
of security.* 

Unfortunately both landlord and tenant were tillers of the soil; both were 
dependent upon the produce of the land. The result was that the needs of 
the landlord were apt to increase at the time when the tenant was most in- 
capable of meeting his obligations. When Dr. Selden of Gloucester found 
himself so pressed for cash that “the Devil (was standing) at the door,” he 
entreated his agent: “For God Sake push every person who stands indebted 
to me.”* Later, upon reconsidering his hasty action, these instructions were 
relaxed in the case of four tenants, but all others were to be distressed the day 
their rents were due.*’ At a time of crop shortage, when not enough food 
stuff was raised to feed the slaves and stock, the planter relied heavily upon 
his money rentals to purchase the necessary grain. At such a time the agent 
was directed to make his collections as large as possible, and it was then that 
tenants were pushed into debt from which many never recovered. Frequent- 


32William W. Hening, ed., The Statutes at Large of all the Laws of Virginia (Richmond, 1810- 
1813), VI, 9. See also IV, 288. 

33Washington to Muse, Feb. 19, 1789, Letters of Battaile Muse relating to George Washington. 

MWritings of George Washington, XXIX, 100. 

35Washington to Muse, Feb. 15, 1786, Letters of Battaile Muse relating to George Washington. 

36Dr. Selden to Muse, Aug. 27, 1781, Muse Papers. 

37[bid., Oct. 26, 1781. 
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ly they lost even their personal possessions through the law suits which re- 
sulted. In 1782 Battaile Muse directed the sheriff of Loudoun County to 
distress sixty-three of Mr. Fairfax’s tenants in that county alone. In the 
following years the same steps were taken against fifty-six more tenants in the 
counties of Berkeley, Fauquier and Culpeper.* Distrainment was an ex- 
ceptional hardship for the sum to be paid included not only the principal but 
also interest charges, the sheriff's commission, the lawyer's fee and the clerk’s 
fee.*” 

The distasteful business of dealing with tenants was conducted not by the 
landlord but by his agent whose duty it was to collect rents, make new leases, 
visit the tenements to see if the terms of the leases were being fulfilled, start 
lawsuits against tenants in arrears, and attend the sales of distressed property. 
The collector was quite aware that his was “a disagreeable office,” but his 
commission, amounting to six percent of the sum collected, was ample com- 
pensation. Onto his agent’s shoulders the planter was only too willing to 
place this “troublesome business.” “I have nothing to do with respect to the 
collection of my Rents in your part of the Country,” answered Washington 
to one of his tenants; “I have given it wholly to Mr. Muse, to act as he thinks 
proper . . . He will be able to judge the validity of your reasons for not pay- 
ing your Rent, and will act accordingly.” Appealing to the sympathy of the 
landlord and the financial position of the aristocrat, the tenant would pour 
out his troubles in time of distress. “The rents which is due to you from me,” 
William Hazard wrote to Robert Carter, “Mr. Dawson has my bond for, 
which is to Be given up to your son George Carter where I shall find no fa- 
vour. D*. Sir I am in low cimcumstance, I have a few cattel An two Beds and 
some trifling furniture Not sufficient to pay the debt, the consequence will 
be miserable — I hope you will be so gracious as to condescend to give me the 
debt and your Reward will be great in heaven. . . .”" 

Such pleas brought clearly into focus the moral issues involved in tenancy. 
The planter was aware of the miserable circumstances of some of the tenants 
and to their poverty he could not completely shut his heart.* But the 


38Account Book of Battaile Muse. 

39Tbid. 

“Writings of George Washington, XXIX, 81. 
— Hazard to Robert Carter, Dec. 30, 1802, Carter Papers, 1770-1800, Virginia Historical 

ty. 

42“Henderson’s visit is about his rents his story as usual among other things that he is poor, this 
you can judge of if he has a wife and seven children and only two cows and a horse he is certainly 
poor enough and in that case I care not whether I get a shilling rent since my time, but he should 
pay arrears — settle them equitably — price of tobacco at what it sold at the years it became due and 
interest since . . .” James Mercer to Muse, June 13, 1778, Muse Papers. 
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planter’s way of life demanded a large income. Confronted with the desire 
of obtaining justice for himself without ruining his poor tenants, the planter 
conveniently left the whole matter to his agent who was directed to act as 
he judged best. 

* * * * * 

Many of the problems of tenancy arose from a lack of proper supervision. 
Often far distant from his residence, the tenements were visited by the land- 
lord only once or twice a year if at all. His agent was usually employed by 
several other planters and was thereby unable to devote careful attention to 
each tenement. Battaile Muse, in addition to his duties as steward for num- 
erous “quarters,” acted as tenant-agent for George William Fairfax, Francis 
Willis, Jr., Dr. Selden, the Mercers and George Washington. At one time 
there were under his supervision almost three hundred tenants in the coun- 
ties of Fauquier, Loudoun, Fairfax, Frederick and Berkeley. Since he was 
also a planter in his own right, obviously he could devote but little time to 
any individual tenant. Even the all-important matter of collecting rents was, 
in some cases, performed at a central location such as the county court house; 
at other times the agent called at a warehouse or grist mill for the receipts of 
tobacco or grain which had been delivered there by the tenants during the 
previous year. 

Such neglect proved costly to the landlord. The tenant often culled out 
the best timber for firewood and even went onto adjoining lots in order to 
cut down trees for his own personal use. Owners of saw mills were warned 
not to accept timber from tenants without written permission from the land- 
lord’s agent. One of Carter's tenants who held three lots, two under leases 
for lives and one for twenty-one years, had the audacity, near the expiration 
of the latter lease, to move timber and even houses from that lot onto the 
other two.* 

The landlord was also troubled by squatters and his agent often found 
“many persons . . . living on Sundry Tracts” whose names were not entered 
on the rent rolls. Even more disturbing was the frequent discovery “that 
sundry families said to occupy Tenements on different Tracts of Land 
(were) not to be found thereon.”® Running away from his lot was the only 
way a poor tenant could escape the indebtedness which bound him to the 


43Letter dated Feb. 15, 1786, Letters of Battaile Muse relating to George Washington. 

“Ferdinando Fairfax to Muse, Dec. 31, 1796, Muse Papers. See also advertisement of F. Fair- 
fax, May 4, 1793, in the Fairfax and Lee Papers, University of Virginia Library. 

45John Kincheloe to Robert Carter, Dec. 15, 1784, Carter Papers, 1776-1800, Virginia Historical 
Society. 

Robert Carter Letter Books, 6-181, Duke University Library. 
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large planter. In many instances he could never, with the facilities at his 
disposal, repay the arrearages he owed. But until he did so he was forced to 
remain on the tenement even though the soil might be of such poor quality 
that it was impossible to raise sufficient crops with which to pay rent. Not 
until all arrears had been paid could his lease he reassigned.*” Consequently 
large numbers of tenants left secretly for the frontier where. they were un- 
likely to be apprehended. In 1748 the General Assembly to6k steps to pro- 
tect the landlord in such cases. When it was suspected that a tenant planned 
to desert without meeting his obligations, the landlord was given permission 
to bring the matter before the Justice of the Peace of the county wherein the 
tenement lay. He, in turn, was obliged to issue an attachment against the 
goods and chattels of the tenant who was then required to give sufficient 
security for the rent.” Regardless, the number of runaways increased as the 
years passed. When the landlord’s agent was fortunate enough to discover 
a tenant’s flight soon after it occurred, he would set off with the sheriff in 
pursuit. If the runaway were caught, a writ was served upon him and he was 
forced to return to his land.” Many, however, made good their escape. 
Upon his return to Mt. Vernon in 1783 Washington found that, during his 
absence, many of the tenants on his Valley lands had disappeared “into the 
Western country” and practically all his rents for those years were lost.” 

Some tenants, in addition to deserting, were bold enough to sell their lots 
before they left. This, of course, was in complete defiance of the lease; but 
there was little to be done if the old tenant were gone and a new one had 
taken his place. In Fauquier, where Muse found the tenants to be very poor, 
they were “selling and doing as they please(d) with the land.” One place 
had been sold three times within one year. Obstructed by the “vileness of 
tenants and sheriff,” Muse was puzzled as to the course he should pursue. 
His opinion that a lease should be complied with was not held by “9/10 of 
(the) country.” He emphasized to the tenants that they could not sell their 
lots without permission. Nevertheless, the tenants continued to assure 
buyers that violation of such a clause could not break the lease.** In the 
post-revolutionary period Muse found that tenants in general were inclined 
to be “Prejudiced against Large landed Estate” and consequently more de- 
fant than ever before. 

47Writings of George Washington, XXVII, 345. 

Hening, Statutes, VI, 9-13. 

49Muse to Washington, Jan. 3, 1786, Letters of Battaile Muse relating to Washington. 

‘OW ritings of George Washington, XXVII, 2. 


5lLetter dated Feb. 4, 1787, Muse Papers. 
52Muse to George William Fairfax, Nov. 25, 1785, Ibid. 
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In many cases a suit against a tenant for violating the lease or failing to 
pay rent due was not satisfactory. A poor tenant had no savings and dis- 
trainment proceedings brought nothing of value. His possessions were not 
of sufficient value to attract buyers to an auction, and it was found that 
the sale was attended by mere spectators or, more frequently, by fellow-ten- 
ants who, out of loyalty to one of their number, refused to bid on the articles. 
Since the law provided for sale by auction only, the owner of the tenement 
could not take the livestock or farm equipment of the tenant without bidding 
for them. The agent attended whenever possible in order to assert the rights 
of the landlord and thus discourage other tenants from running the risk of 
having their property put up for sale. 

The planter may have had to preserve good faith with his tenants but he 
quickly lost all confidence when they took advantage of him “by paying 
paper money when six pence on a shilling would pay a pound,” when they 

aid “little or no rents at all,” and when they bartered and sold their lots 
“solely for their own emolument.”™ Herein lay the value of the short-term 
lease and Robert Carter refused to rent any tenement which became vacant 
after 1785 for a longer term than one year.” Then, if the tenant proved un- 
satisfactory, a new lease could be refused him; this was also a convenient 
means of raising the rent if in any year the value of land had increased. The 
matter of rising land values was particularly irritating to those unfortunate 
planters who had granted leases for lives. But there was a loophole in all such 
leases: the tenant could be evicted for non-fulfillment of the terms of the 
lease. If the landlord was certain that a higher rent could be lawfully im- 
posed, his agent was instructed to visit each tenement and set aside every 
lease which had not been strictly complied with, a not too difficult task in 
most cases. Washington resorted to this method in regard to his valley lands. 
At a time when the land was low in value he had leased a number of tene- 
ments for three lives at low rentals. “Now rent in that section has risen three 
or four times the amount of rent my leases required, and I shall not only be 
frustrated in respect to improvements, if lease covenants are not complied 
with, but am likewise deprived of the benefit I could draw if the land was un- 
occupied and could now be rented —and shall very probably suffer greatly by 
its being impoverished.” Therefore he was “determined to set aside every 
old lease where the covenants, with respect to orchards and buildings, (were) 
not complied with — if there (was) reason to suppose the lotts (would) let 


53Letter dated Feb. 4, 1787, Ibid. 

Writings of George Washington, XXVIII, 269. 

55Robert Carter Letter Books, 6-63, Duke University Library. 

56Washington to Muse, Feb. 19, 1789, Letters of Battaile Muse relating to George Washington. 
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for more than their present rent...” Before taking any steps, his agent was 
instructed to confer with an experienced lawyer in order to gain his advice 
on the matter. If the lawyer thought the leases could be put to a successful 
issue, the tenants were informed that the original lease was no longer in 
effect. New ones were made, but only for short terms, thus enabling the 


landlord to increase the rent as the value of the land rose.*’ 


There were two sides to the problem of tenancy and it must not be viewed 
only from the point of the landlord. Tenants did run away, they did sell 
their lots, they did, in certain cases, fail to pay rents due and to make im- 
provements stipulated. But these things were not always the result of their 
indifference or laziness or of a deep desire to injure the landlord in every 
possible way. Frequently many years elapsed before a promised lease was 
put into writing: six years in the case of tenants on Carter’s Piney Ridge 
Tract.* This placed the tenants in a very bad position; not only were they 
in a constant “state of suspence” but they were also fearful to make any great 
improvements on the land.*” The landlord might take advantage of their 
position and raise the rent originally agreed upon; some of Carter's tenants 
in Prince William were confronted with a twenty-five percent increase in 
one year. Without a lease they had no defense. A number of them consulted 
a lawyer in the hope that there might be legal grounds for demanding leases 
from the landlord but “they got very little encouragement” from him; there 
remained no alternative except to sign the new agreements.” Exposed to 
lawsuits, eviction and uncertainty, the tenants were in a desperate position. 

Even with a written lease in their possession the tenants’ position was at 
best precarious: on the one side under the control of the landlord, on the 
other at the command of nature. Their crops were their only resource. If 
those failed the tenant could not fall back upon his land, for he owned none; 
he could not sell his slaves because he was usually a non-slaveholder and the 
little personal property he possessed was of slight value. Under such circum- 
stances the tenant was completely at the mercy of the landlord, and the less 
sympathetic of the latter employed stringent methods to remind the tenant 
that nature’s dictates could not be tolerated. When the failure of the tobacco 
crops of Carter's tenants “rendered it impossible for them to pay their Rents,” 
the agent, without hesitation, took bills of sale on their property which, he 
thought, would “induce them more particularly to exert themselves to have 

57 Ibi 

al Triplet to Robert Carter, Sept. 20, 1802, Carter Papers, Virginia Historical Society. 


59Daniel King to Robert Carter, March 26, 1791, Ibid. 
60John Overall to Robert Carter, Jan. 2, 1791, Ibid. 
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their different debts discharged in due time.” In one case the tenant com- 
plained that the landlord had distrained and sold two of his horses and 1,500 
pounds of tobacco for rent which was only pretended to be in arrears. Little 
wonder that tenants cast a hostile eye upon their landlords. Of the rent col- 
lector they had no better opinion; they could not understand why any man 


would hold an office that compelled him “to throw away all the Bowels of 
Mercy and tenderness that Humane Nature is generally possessed of.” 


* * * 

Tenements were small, usually of one hundred fifty or two hundred acres, 
and their holders had few, if any, slaves and only a small number of live- 
stock. Proceeding to the land in the Spring, the new tenant cleared a few 
acres, planted his crop and built a small frame or log house; by autumn the 
land was ready to receive his family.® If the land had been occupied by pre- 
vious tenants, the buildings thereon were probably in very poor condition. 
Roofs might leak, doorsills sag. Of eleven tenements listed by Robert Carter 
in 1784 there was not a single dwelling, tobacco or corn house which was 
not described as “old” or “ruinous.” Set amidst the forest, the only cleared 
land was devoted to corn, which was the main support of the poor tenant, 
and tobacco. One merchant mill in the county might be selected as the place 
to which the tenant delivered grain or tobacco in payment of his rent. The 
miller offered a fixed price per bushel or pound and then either kept the re- 
ceipt in his files or handed the tenant a cash note, in the name of the land- 
lord’s agent, payable at a certain date.® If his crop failed completely or even 
partially, the tenant might be allowed to work out his rent by doing carpenter 
work on the landlord’s “quarters,” by stacking corn shucks, mowing grass, 
cutting timber or stone, or serving as waggoner in carrying the planter’s pro- 
duce to Alexandria or Falmouth. 

There was a great deal of movement among tenants; they were a restless 
group, especially those who were tenants-at-will or by the year. Always in 
search of better land they moved continually from one tenement to another. 
The father of one Jacob Hays was, in 1756, living on a tenement which had 
previously been occupied; the log house was “tolerably old” and the cleared 
land was in poor condition. Within a short time the family moved to a new 
place three miles away where they remained only for a year, at the close of 

— Ball to Robert Carter, June 5, 1793, Carter Papers, Folder 18, William and Mary Col- 
e2Stephen Donaldson to Muse, Dec. 4, 1782, Muse Papers. 
63Fairfax County Land Records, 1742-1770, 314, Virginia State Library. 
64Account Books of Robert Carter, III, 1784-1789, Ta of Congress. 
Nicholas to Muse, Apr. 9, 1782, Muse Papers. See also advertisement written by 


Muse, Sept. 10, 1782, Ibid. 
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which they became tenants on George Carter’s land near Upperville. After 
two years they again pulled up stakes and settled down near the Blue Ridge; 
at the end of the year they were again on the move and this time became 
tenants of Charles Carter of Corotoman. Although the rest of the family 
remained there until 1769, Jacob, following his marriage in 1763, left his 
father's house to become a tenant himself of Charles Carter upon a more 
distant portion of the latter’s land. He moved twice in the ensuing six years 
and finally settled on Landon Carter’s Goose Creek Tract.® These tenants 
were a bane to the planter for he always felt that such constant moving was 
not so much to advance “their interest — but rather to cover Frauds.” Robert 
Carter promptly agreed with his agent not to allow “such Itinerant families” 
to settle on his lands,’ and Washington himself came to prefer Germans as 
tenants because they were not “adventurous” but more attached to peaceable 
habitations.”™ 

These various difficulties connected with tenancy were not solved by the 
passage of time. As long as the planter looked to his tenants only when rents 
were due and relied wholly upon an agent who had but little time to devote 
to them, the solution of the problems was prevented. 

* * * * * 


Involving on the one hand most of the large planters, and many of those 
less prominent, and, on the other, great numbers of the poorer farmers and 
planters, tenancy cannot be neglected in any discussion of the civilization of 
the eighteenth century. Arising in the wake of the large estates, tenancy 
spread ever westward as an accompaniment to the far-ranging interests of the 
Tuckahoes. It spread through the Piedmont into the Shenandoah Valley 
when the planters of the east turned their attention to that region; and as the 
frontier passed beyond the Alleghanies tenancy became an early evidence of 
the Virginian hand in the west. By May of 1775 George Washington was 
advertising in the Maryland Gazette for tenants whom he wished to settle 
on his lands on the Ohio,® and in the following years other planters who 
owned land in that distant region pursued a similar policy. 


Deposition of Jacob Hays, Landon Carter et al vs Joseph Carr, 1813, 72-73. Copy in County 
Clerk's office, Winchester, Va. 

67Robert Carter Letter Books, 7-7, Duke University Library. 

69Writings of George Washington, III, 187, 193, 203; XXVII, 348, 353, 424. 
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THE COLONIAL CHURCHES OF SPOTSYLVANIA 
AND CAROLINE COUNTIES, VIRGINIA 


by Georce Carrincton Mason* 


PART I 


Colonial Churches in Spotsylvania County 


Or the fifteen or more colonial churches in the counties of Spotsylvania and 
Caroline, none has survived and only one of their sites still has a church 
building upon it, as the result of its location in the thriving city of Fredericks- 
burg. Much of the history of these vanished churches may be gleaned from 
the records of both counties, which have fortunately been preserved, back 
to the dates at which the earliest courts were held within their borders. There 
are also two colonial vestry books for the parish originally coterminous with 
Spotsylvania County, covering all but the first half dozen years of its entire 
colonial existence and extending down to the year 1817." 

In the history of Spotsylvania and Caroline, we are not dealing with the 
familiar mother-and-daughter county relationship, but with two sister coun- 
ties, formed successively from the heads of three older counties, but in just 
the reverse of the usual order, the more remote frontier having been cut off 
several years sooner than the section closer to the original settlements. 

The motivation for this unusual procedure can be found in the preamble 
of the Act of Assembly of 1720, forming Spotsylvania County, which shows 
that the new county was set up as a buffer state to protect “the frontiers to- 
wards the high mountains” against “danger from the Indians and the late 
(i.e., recent.) settlements of the French to the westward of the . . . moun- 
tains.” To this end, the Act appropriated £1,000 in money to be distributed 
among the frontiersman who should go to seat the new county, in the form 
of arms and ammunition for its defense.’ 

Spotsylvania County was formed from the upper parts of King William, 
King and Queen, and Essex Counties by this Act of 1720, and it extended 
westward to the Shenandoah River, including all of what are now the coun- 


*Mr. Mason is Historiographer of the Diocese of Southern Virginia. 

IFirst St. George’s Parish Veony Book, 1726-45; second St. Geo ge’s Parish Vestry Book, 1746- 
1817; both deposited by their owners, the rector and vestry of the parish, at the Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

2Hening, Statutes at Large, IV, 77. 
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ties of Spotsylvania, Orange, Madison, Culpeper, Greene, and Rappahan- 
nock, together with part of the present counties of Page, Rockingham, and 
Warren. 

The original St. George’s Parish was erected by an act of assembly passed 
in 1714, for the benefit of the Calvinistic German miners imported by 
Governor Alexander Spotswood in that year, as a circular area extending 
five miles in every direction from their settlement at Germanna.’ In 1717, 
Spotswood imported more Germans, this time of the Lutheran faith, whom 
he also settled at Germanna, but as his servants rather than miners. 

Although made tax-free for ten years by the Act of 1720, and allowed to 
have a minister of their own religion, all of the Germans soon became so 
dissatishied with Spotswood’s treatment of them they left Germanna, the 
Calvinists going to found Germantown in what is now Fauquier County in 
1721,* and the Lutherans migrating to the upper forks of the Rappahannock 
in the present Madison County, about 1724.° 

Several years before the Germans’ departure, the parish of St. George was 
enormously enlarged by the Act of 1720 and made coterminous with Spotsyl- 
vania County’s original vast extent. The frontier of the county and parish 
was cut off in 1730 as St. Mark’s Parish® and in 1734, this new parish was 
set up as Orange County,’ whose upper area was not restricted to Spotsyl- 
vania’s original bounds, but had an indefinite westward extension “to the 
utmost limits of Virginia.” St. George’s Parish was divided in 1769 and its 
southern part erected as Berkeley Parish,* but both divisions remained within 
the county of Spotsylvania. 

The first of the two colonial vestry books that have fortunately been pre- 
served, for St. George’s Parish in Spotsylvania County, opens in 1726. An 
early entry dated 27th June, 1727, shows that there were then three churches 
within the parish and county and identifies them all by name. This entry 
records the vestry’s order “that one set of Book’s sent for by Col. John Waller 
be appropriated to the use of Mattapony Church, the others to the use of 
Rappahannock Church, And the Vestry do request the said Col. Waller to 
send for another set of Book’s, plate, &c. for Germanna Church.” 


3Harrison, Landmarks of Old Prince William, I, 209. A contemporary example of such a cir- 
cular area will be found in the Nottoway Indian reservation in Isle of Wight (now Southampton) 
County, which was a tract of land six miles in diameter. 

4Garrison, History of the Reformed Church in Virginia, 21-24. 

5Harrison, Landmarks of Old Prince William, I, 216. 

6Hening, Statutes at Large, IV, 305. 

TIbid., IV, 450. 

8[bid., VIII, 400. 
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It seems probable that the oldest of these three churches, designa‘ed else- 
where in the vestry book as “the Lower Church on Rappahannock” and 
called Rappahannock Church in the order just quoted, antedated the coun- 
ty’s formation and had served as a frontier chapel of St. Mary’s Parish in 
Essex County, although no evidence has been found to confirm this con- 
jecture. This church may have been erected for the enlarged parish of St. 
George soon after its formation in 1720, but the county records, which open 
in 1722, contain no reference to it as a new church at that period. 

Rappahannock Church is believed to have been the building mentioned in 
a communication from the Rev. A. G. Grinnan, published in an early issue 
of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, which states that 
“One of the first churches of St. George’s Parish was built on the road be- 
tween Chancellorsville and Ely’s Ford, which crosses the Rapidan near 
where it joins the Rappahannock. The building has long disappeared, but 
vestiges of the site and the surrounding graveyard can still be traced.” 

This church appears to have stood about ten miles above Fredericksburg, 
only a mile or so from the south bank of the Rapidan, and less than five miles 
from that of the Rappahannock. A series of references in Spotsylvania 
County deeds of 1725," 1727," and 1749" to the Church Path, Church 
Road, and Chapel Road, in connection with the Hazel Run, which passes 
south of Fredericksburg to flow into the Rappahannock River, has led to the 
belief that this early Rappahannock Church stood very close to the present 
site of Fredericksburg. However, the Hazel Run actually rises several miles 
to the southwest of Fredericksburg, and a colonial Church Road often ex- 
tended for many miles, so that these deeds do not invalidate the above 
conclusion. The Church Road in this case is believed to have been the 
colonial predecessor of the existing State Route 3, from Fredericksburg to 
Chancellorsville. 

In keeping with its presumptive character as a frontier chapel, it is evi- 
dent that the first Rappahannock Church was a plain and simple frame build- 
ing. On the same date as the order already quoted, the vestry desired Captain 
John Taliaferro “to purchase Glass and Lead sufficient to Glaze the Church 
windows at rappahannock and to bring in his Charge at the laying the parish 
Levy.” This order strongly suggests that the church’s windows had pre- 
viously been closed only by shutters, and that it was now intended to replace 


Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, III, 189. 
10S potsylvania County Deeds, 1722-29, A, 170. 
M[bid., A, 212. 

12S potsylvania County Deeds, 1742-51, D, 421. 
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these with windows (possibly casements), having diamond-paned, leaded 
glass. In a later order of 14th October, 1729, the churchwardens were 
ordered “to agree with workmen to block the church at Rappahannock,” 
showing that this building was set up on wooden blocks and had no masonry 
foundation. 

The presentment of three men “for not frequenting their parish church,” 
returned by the first grand jury for Spotsylvania County on 6th November, 
1722," indicates that old Rappahannock Church did duty as the parish 
church of St. George, from the establishment of the county and its cotermin- 
ous parish in 1720, until it was superseded by a new church in 1732. 

The county records, which begin in 1722, show clearly that the second 
building listed in the previously-quoted vestry order of 27th June, 1727, 
under the name of Mattapony Church, was the first house of worship erected 
for the parish and was first placed in service in 1725. Divine service for the 
upper inhabitants of the parish was held in the house of Capt. Larkin Chew 
until the completion of the church, which stood partly on Chew’s land, near 
the bridge over the Middle or Ta River, which later came to be known as the 
Mattapony Church Bridge. 

This pioneer church derived its name from its site between two of the 
Mattapony River’s four headwater tributaries, which have been known 
from early colonial times as the Mat, Ta, Po, and Ny Rivers. Mattapony 
Church stood on the north side of the Ta River, often identified as the 
Mattapony in early records, and on the east side of the old road from Snell 
to Richmond. In terms of the county’s present-day geography, the site of 
Mattapony Church is on the west side of State Route 51 and about six 
miles south of Spotsylvania Court-house, in second-growth woods. 

The first evidence that church services for the upper inhabitants of St. 
George’s Parish were started in a private home near the new church’s site is 
found in a presentment of 3rd November, 1724, to the county court “By the 
information of Thomas Chew church warden of St. George’s parrish against 
John Pigg for absenting himself from the place appointed at Capt: Larkin 
Chew’s for devine service,”"* and a later order, fining Pigg, states that he had 
been absent “ever since May last” (1724), which may indicate the beginning 
of such services. 

The county records also contain an order of 6th October, 1724, granting a 
“Petition of William Russell . . . to have a Road from Franklyn’s road to the 


13Spotsylvania County Wills, Book A, 1722-49, 10. 
14Spotsylvania County Orders, 1724-30, 31. 
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new chapel now a building,”” followed by further orders of 2nd March, 
1724/5, and 4th May, 1725, granting similar petitions “by Henry Goodloe, 
gent., for a road to be cleared from his house to the new Church that is built 
on the river Ta, alias midle river,”"® and “by Mr. Harry Beverley for a road 
from his house to the Church on the River Ta.”"” These records establish 
that Mattapony Church was under construction in the year 1724 and was 
completed early in 1725, as a chapel and not as the parish church. 

The documentary evidence quoted above effectually disproves the Rev. 
Philip Slaughter’s statement, in his classic history of St. George’s Parish, 
Spotsylvania, that in 1732, Mattapony Church was “called the ‘Mother 
Church,’ probably because it was the place of worship for the inhabitants 
of the frontier before the parish of St. George was erected” (in 1720). 

It is obvious that Dr. Slaughter obtained most of his information from the 
St. George's Parish vestry books, but close examination of these records 
reveals that the first book contains no reference whatever to Mattapony 
Church as the “Mother Church,” while the second book gives it this name 
in only one vestry order. 

This order, dated 21st April, 1769, near the close of the colonial era, re- 
quires “that Application be made to the General Assembly for a division of 
the Parish” at the River Po, and states that “The Church called the Matta- 
pony Church on the South Side of the River Poe being the oldest or Mother 
Church, It is the Request of the Vestry that the Parish on that Side the 
said River retain the name of St. George’s Parish.” 

The above appears to be a very early example of the modern usage of 
“Mother Church” to denote the oldest or original church of a parish or de- 
nomination. In early colonial usage, the term did not have the slightest 
implication of priority in time, but was merely a standard name for the parish 
church, often the newest and latest house of worship in the parish.’? It 
seems possible that Dr. Slaughter misread as “Mother Church” the words 
“Matta Church,” commonly used in the first vestry book as an abbreviation 
of “Mattapony Church,” in keeping with the forms “Rappa” and “Germa” 
for the names of the other two churches in the parish. 

Tbid., p. 25. 

16]bid., 41. 

47. 

18Slaughter, History of St. George's Parish, 9. 

19For example, the vestry of Christ Church Parish, Middlesex, in 1666, ordered that “a Mother 
Church be built” for the new parish, on a new site, midway between its two older churches, which 
then became “chapels.” The Lynnhaven Parish vestry book designates the third and last parish 


church of Lynnhaven as its “Mother Church,” although its first church had been built a whole 
century earlier. 
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As a matter of fact, Mattapony Church was not the oldest church in the 
parish in 1769, for it had been built in the same year as the church in 
Fredericksburg, but it did occupy the oldest church site then in use in the 
parish, dating back to 1724-25, as that of the first church built for St. 
George's. 

The Act of 1720, creating Spotsylvania County, also appropriated £500 
“for a church, court house, prison, pillory and stocks” within the county 
“and the governour to imploy workmen, provide materials,” etc. It is ap- 
parent that Governor Spotswood discharged the duty imposed on him by the 
Act by locating the church, court-house, and other structures for the county 
at his own settlement of Germanna, and it is equally evident that this loca- 
tion for their new church was bitterly opposed by the people of St. George's 
Parish. 

The earliest expression of this popular disapproval of the governor’s selec- 
tion of a church site is found in a complaint made to the colonial Council in 
1724, against Colonel Alexander Spotswood (who had been succeeded in 
the lieutenant-governorship by Hugh Drysdale, two years earlier), rehearsing 
that the General Assembly had appropriated £500 to build a church and 
court-house in Spotsylvania, and stating “1st that Col. Spotswood has laid 
the foundation of a church at Germanna in a place so remote that few or 
none other [than] his menial Servants can ever frequent it.””° 

The complaint further cites the clause in this Act by which “foreign 
protestants are exempted for 10 years from paying the minister’s dues and 
they being the chiefest of the inhabitants in that part of the country have 
sent for a minister of their own nation, so that few or none will resort to that 
place of worship” [i.e., the new church]. This article of the complaint was 
aimed at the German Lutherans at Germanna, and was fully borne out, less 
than a year later, by their migration to the upper forks of the Rappahannock 
in the present county of Madison, where in 1740 they built their own house 
of worship, called Hebron Church, which is still standing today as the old- 
est Lutheran Church in America. 

The erection of Spotswood’s “Germanna Church,” as it is called in the 
1727 vestry order previously quoted, was begun in 1724, since it was re- 
ported on 17th July in that year by Commissary Blair to the Bishop of Lon- 
don that “All the Parishes have churches, except a new erected Parish in 
Spotsylvania, where the foundation is laid, but the Church not yet built.” 


20Calendar of State Papers, I, 208. 
21Perry, History of the Colonial Church in Virginia, 258. 
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The Commissary was evidently speaking in terms of the new church ordered 
by the Act of 1720, and ignored the existence of the old frontier chapel on 
the Rappahannock (which had been serving as a parish church for St. 
George’s) as well as of the new Upper Chapel just started at Mattapony. 

In a letter of 17th December, 1736, in answer to criticism by Sir John 
Randolph of Spotswood’s performance of the duties imposed on him by the 
Act of 1720, the former governor states that he left this church at Germanna 
“almost compleated” before he went to England,” probably in 1726. 

On a visit to Germanna in 1732, Col. William Byrd of Westover, after de- 
scribing “Col. Spotswood’s enchanted castle” and the “ruinous tenements . . . 
where . . .German families had dwelt years ago,” states that “There had also 
been a chapel about a bow-shot from the Colonel’s house, at the end of an 
avenue of cherry trees, but some pious people had lately burnt it down, with 
intent to get another nearer their own home.” This chapel was undoubted- 
ly the Germanna Church mentioned in the vestry book. 

Although Bishop Meade, after quoting Byrd’s account, dismisses it as not 
to be taken for historical fact,”* its correctness is confirmed in a letter written 
by Governor William Gooch, dated 18th July 1732, saying: “I have issued 
two proclamations: one offering a reward for the discovery of the persons 
who burnt the parish church of St. George, in the county of Spotsylvania . . . 
There is no doubt the church was wilfully and maliciously burnt . . . and 
great reason to suspect a set of people who had projected to have another in- 
stead thereof, in their neighborhood. I hope the reward of £100 will have 
the desired effect in bringing the actors to their deserved punishment.”” 

Governor Gooch was nevertheless wrong in speaking of Germanna as still 
the parish church of St. George’s in 1733, for it had been cut off with St. 
Mark’s Parish in 1730. The recorded text of this proclamation correctly re- 
fers to the burned building as “the parish church of St. Mark.”” After its 
destruction, it was soon replaced by the new parish’s vestry on a more con- 
venient site, not far from Germanna, but since it then lay outside of the 
present Spotsylvania County, it need not be further discussed in this account. 

On the 16th June, 1729, the vestry of St. George’s Parish had appointed 
readers at the Fork Chapel and the Mountain Chapel. Since the vestry book 
contains no orders for the construction of these two church buildings, it 


22Virginia Gazette, Friday, 17th December, 1736. 
23Slaughter, History of St. George’s Parish, 8. 

24Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, Il, 75. 
Gooch Papers, Virginia Historical Society, II, 297-298. 
26McIlwaine, Executive Journals of Council, IV, 468. 
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seems probable that, like Rappahannock Church, they were both former 
frontier chapels of St. Mary’s Parish in Essex County. Both of these frontier 
chapels were cut off with St. Mark’s Parish in the ensuing year and there- 
fore need not be further dealt with in this article, but the Fork Chapel was 
evidently the fore-runner of the existing Little Fork Church in Culpeper 
County. 

Since the old Rappahannock Church and new Mattapony Church were 
both of the simplest type of construction and the first-named building was 
apparently of considerable age, the vestry soon called for their replacement 
by new structures, in the following order of 13th March, 1731/2: “It is 
agreed and Resolved . . . that two Churches be built in this parish 60 feet 
long & 24 feet wide (Each) within the Clear & to be well built with wood 
well shingled, to be underpinn’d with Brick and Each gable end to be hip't. 
And it is further ordered that one of the said Churches be built at Fredericks- 
burg and It is Ordered that the other Church be built where the Church 
at Mattapony now is.” 

A supplementary vestry order of 1oth April, 1732, calls for the founda- 
tion of each of the two new buildings to be of brick or stone two feet high 
above the ground and 18 inches thick. Each church was to have ten win- 
dows, 7 by 3 feet in size, with 18 panes in each window, and pine floors 1% 
inches thick. The hipped roof had an overhang of 12 inches above “a han- 
som Modilion Cornice.” Most of the timber scantlings were of massive pro- 
portions, ranging from 5” by 4” rafters and 9” by 4” studs up to 9” by 12” 
corner posts and plates and 12” by 12” sills. The pews were paneled and so 
were the side walls, to the height of the pews. The doors, windows and cor- 
nice were to be painted white “and all the rest of the outside well Tarr’d,” 
probably with a solution of tar thinned with turpentine to produce a brown 
stain of preservative character. The ceiling and interior walls above the 
wainscoting were plastered and whitewashed. 

On the above date, Henry Willis, a leading citizen of the new town of 
Fredericksburg, established in 1727, agreed with the vestry to build both of 
the projected churches for 150,000 lbs. of tobacco, to be paid in three equal 
instalments in 1732, 1733 and 1734. 

As in the case of Germanna Church, opposition to the location of these 
two new churches was shown by the people of St. George’s Parish, through 
a petition by the inhabitants of the southern or upper part of the parish to 
the governor and council, “complaining that the Vestry of the said Parish 
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have ordered two new Churches to be built, neither of which are any way 
convenient to the upper Inhabitants of the said parish.””” 

The council gave this complaint a full hearing and on the 17th October, 
1733, side-stepping the controversial issue of convenience, rejected the peti- 
tion on the ground that no complaint had been made until long after the 
churches had been begun, and that they were now so far advanced that their 
construction could not be interrupted without great loss to the parish, “but 
Nevertheless that the said Vestry . . . do with all convenient Speed cause a 
Chappel of Ease to be built for the use of the upper Inhabitants of the said 
Parish.” 

Although the builder was to forfeit the final payment of 50,000 Ibs. of 
tobacco if both the churches were not finished by Christmas, 1734, it is re- 
corded in the vestry book that they were still unfinished, in the full sense 
of the specification requirements, in March, 1741. Since the contractor, 
Henry Willis, had died in the meantime, his executors were given until 
July, 1741, to finish the churches as agreed, and the churchwardens were 
directed to prosecute the contractor's bond, if this was not done, and then 
to employ workmen to complete the buildings. 

In accordance with custom, ornaments for the two new churches had been 
provided by a vestry order of the 2nd October, 1733, “that Colonel John 
Waller send to England for Pulpit Cloaths and 2 cushions for each church 
in the parish, to be of crimson velvet with Gold tassels [and] a Cypher upon 
each pulpit Cloath St. G. P. & two silver Chalices to contain a Quart each 
[and] to be Insured.” 

As a further improvement in the two church properties, the vestry in 1743 
“ordered that the Churchwardens agree with workmen to Rail in the 
Churches at Rappahannock and Mattapony,” but this project was not 
carried out until 1750, at which time a sundial was ordered for each of the 
three churches in the parish. These were reordered in 1753 and the vestry 
then fixed “the time . . . for the going into . . . Churches at Eleven of the 
Clock from 10th March to 10th September and half after Eleven from roth 
September till roth March.” 

In compliance with the order of Council of 17th October, 1733, previously 
quoted, the vestry took steps to provide religious services for the upper in- 
habitants of the parish by an order dated 4th March, 1734/5, “that a 
Chappell of Ease be built and Errected near Col. Moore’ Quarter, between 

27The full text of this petition is recorded in the minutes of the vestry meeting held 2nd Octo 


ber, 1733, in the first vestry book. 
28Mcllwaine, Executive Journals of Council, IV, 306. 
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the main road and East North East [Creek] at the best and most convenient 
spring . . . to be of the same Demensions of the Old Churches,” [i.e., the 
first Rappahannock and Mattapony Churches recently replaced by new 
buildings]. Mr. John Holladay having agreed to build the new chapel, this 
order provided that he “have liberty to take down and make use of all or any 
part of the two old Churches in this Parish,” which definitely terminated 
the existence of the two old churches which had been superseded by new 
structures in the preceding year. 

It is evident, however, that the names of these two old churches were per- 
petuated by being given to their successors. Since Mattapony Church was 
replaced by a new house of worship on a closely adjacent site, it was only 
natural that this later structure should bear the same title, but it is more re- 
markable that the parish church at Fredericksburg continued to be called 
Rappahannock Church throughout the remainder of the two vestry books, 
although it stood some ten miles from the site of its predecessor of that name. 

East North East Creek, near which the new chapel ordered in 1734/5 
was to be located, is still shown on modern maps as North East Creek, al- 
though also locally known as Knight’s Branch. Since this stream was a tribu- 
tary of the North Anna River, one of the two main headwater forks of the 
Pamunkey River, this new chapel was named the Pamunkey Chapel and is 
first so designated in a vestry order of 7th October, 1735, appointing readers 
for Rappahannock Church, Mattapony Church, and “Pamunkey Chapel.” 
It is generally designated by this title throughout the first part of the second 
vestry book, although twice called “Pamunkey Church” before being cut 
off by the division of St. George’s Parish in 1769. 

It is apparent from the first vestry book that the vestry contemplated the 
replacement of this chapel in 1735 as early as 1745, when it had given 
barely a decade of service. On 14th October of the latter year, it was ordered 
that John Minor and Joseph Hawkins “view the Most Convenient place to 
build a New Chappell on the branches of Pamunky in this Parish and . . . 
report the same . . . to the next vestry.” 

Nothing having been done by the above committee, on 11th July, 1748, it 
was “Ordered that John Chew, Francis Taliaferro and Richard Tutt, Gent. 
be appointed to View the Several places proposed by the Inhabitants . . . for 
the building of a Chappel.” On the strength of their report, made on roth 
October, 1748, the vestry “Agreed that the sd Chapple be Erected and Built 
in William Lee’s old field.” A year later, on 15th September, 1749, the 
vestry met “at Wm. Lee’s old field . . . to View and agree on a place to Build 
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a Chapple” and to meet the workmen who were to “undertake [i.e., contract 
for] the new building.” 

Even after all these preliminary steps had been carried out, it was not 
until 17th April, 1750, that the vestry actually “Ordered . . . that there be a 
Church Built on the place called William Lee’s old field . . . 48 by 24 feet 
and 12 feet pitch [i.e., height of side walls] with two doors one in the front 
[ie., south side] the other in the West End, with six Windows, three of 
them to be in the backside and one in the East End and the other two to be 
on each side the Front Door; to be weather Boarded with good Feather Edge 
plank of Pine or Popler and to be Covered with good Pine or Popler Shingles 
... the floor to be laid with inch and quarter pine plank . . . to be under pined 
with good Brick or Stone, 18 inches from the ground.” 

There is ample evidence that the erection of this second Pamunkey Chapel 
was promptly begun, following the vestry’s final order for its building. The 
county records contain a court order of 4th June, 1751, “that William Rob- 
inson, Gentleman, John Holladay, Benjamin Holladay and Henry Chiles 
... do View the most Convenient ways For Roads to be Cleared for the In- 
habitants to Go to and from the New Chapple on East North East river in 
this county and to return their report to the next court.”” A similar order of 
6th September, 1753, appoints viewers for “a Way from the Main road near 
to Wm. Gatewood’s to the new Church on East North East.” 

The second vestry book and the county records both refer to the site of this 
chapel as “William Lee’s old field.” Through the painstaking research of 
Miss Dorothy V. McC. Powell, former historian of the Washington-Lewis 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, at Fredericksburg, it is 
known that the owner of this land was actually William Lea, who sold it to 
Thomas White in 1752.4 

A deed to the new chapel’s site was given by Thomas White and Betty his 
wife to John Thornton and William Waller, churchwardens of St. George's 
Parish, on 3rd February, 1754, conveying for 640 pounds of tobacco “all that 
tract of land containing 144 square poles on each side lately laid off for a 
churchyard at the New Church at East North East, including the said 
church, which stands in the center thereof, also a way or path bearing S. 58° 
W. from the west door of the church 27 poles to include a spring.”” 


22Spotsylvania County Orders, 1749-55, 120. 

Ibid., 359. 

31See article by Miss Powell on “Colonial Churches of Spotsylvania County” in files of the His- 
toriographer, Diocese of Virginia, at Mayo Memorial House, 110 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

32Spotsylvania County Deeds, 1751-61, E, 146. 
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The building of the new Pamunkey Chapel had been undertaken by 
George Stubblefield, to be completed by 30th June, 1752, but he died about 
that time and the chapel was not finished until after the 6th August, 1755. 
On this date, the vestry ordered that it be received, after the “undertaker’s” 
executors had amended some faulty work, “and that in the mean time the 
Minister perform Divine Service in the said Church Every Third Sunday.” 

According to Miss Powell, “the old road by East North East still bears the 
name of ‘the Chapel Road’”. As described by her, this old road starts at 
Olivet Methodist Church, near Jones Store P. O., goes through the woods 
and past the iron mines and comes out near Panier P. O., on the highway 
from Post Oak to Payte’s. She describes the old chapel’s site as lying twenty 
feet to the left of the old road, at a point one half mile beyond a bend where 
a later road forks off from it to the left, and as still being marked by “a pile 
several feet high of brick and stone, and scattered about are some larger field 
stones.” The chapel spring is still in evidence near the site. 

A similar deed to the one conveying the site of Pamunkey Chapel, given 
in 1754 by Thomas White and his wife, had been obtained by the vestry, 
three years earlier, to the site of Mattapony Church. This latter deed was 
given by William Brock and Larkin Chew, whose lands cornered at the 
churchyard, to Mosley Battaley and William Waller, churchwardens of St. 
George’s Parish. It was dated 3rd September, 1751, and conveyed “for £4 
Current Money of Virginia . . . all that tract of land Containing 16384 
Superficial feet, Being a Square of 128 feet on Each side, lately laid off for a 
Churchyard at Mattapony, Including the said Church.” 

The vestry books show that the St. George’s Parish vestry were excep- 
tionally conscientious about the upkeep and improvement of the church 
properties. They installed stone steps at both doors of Mattapony Church in 
1748, and horse blocks and benches in its churchyard in 1750. “A stone 
horse stile” was built at the Fredericksburg churchyard in 1752 and bars, 
staples and padlocks provided for securing the doors and windows at both 
churches. In the same year, a bell presented by John Spotswood, Esquire, 
was hung at Rappahannock Church, Fredericksburg, and six years later, 
this churchyard was secured with two large wooden gates with iron hinges. 
In 1757, the Pamunkey Chapel spring was “stoned in” and a causeway was 
built for better access to it. 

A project for the enlargement of the parish’s two older churches was un- 
dertaken on the 8th November, 1753, when the vestry “Ordered that an 


33Spotsylvania County Deeds, 1742-51, D, 549. 
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Addition be made to the Churches Rappahannock and Mattapony the full 
Weadth of Each Church [i.e., 24 feet in the clear] and 32 feet in Length 
and placed in the form of a T.” The same order provided for a frame vestry 
house to be built at Mattapony Church, to be “sixteen feet square, with an 
outside brick chimney.” 

The undertakers of the above additions, Mr. John Goodloe for Mattapony 
Church and Mr. Benjamin Davis for Rappahannock, were given until 1st 
October, 1756, to complete them, but since the enlarged churches were both 
plastered and painted in December, 1757, it seems likely that they were not 
completed until then. 

Upen completion of the new addition to the Fredericksburg church, two 
of its front pews were sold in 1758 to Benjamin Grymes for 3,000 pounds of 
tobacco, with leave to alter them for his family use, and a single pew in this 
wing was sold to Roger Dixon, Gent., for half that sum. In the next year, 
Fielding Lewis and Charles Dick, Gents., were given leave to build a gallery 
in the west end of the older part of this church, at their own expense, and a 
parish gallery was erected in the new wing in 1770. 

A similar gallery was built in the Pamunkey Chapel in 1762 and an addi- 
tion 26 feet square was ordered to be erected on the (north) side of this 
church on the 21st April, 1769, just before the final division of the parish. 

At the same vestry meeting, the last colonial church erected for St. 
George’s Parish was ordered to be built “convenient to some Spring not more 
than one mile and a Half from Burbridge’s Bridge (fifty foot long and twenty 
six feet wide).” This church appears to have been constructed with less 
delay than usual, since the vestry met on the 26th June, 1770, and ordered 
that Robert Smith be paid £100 for the New Church and that it be tarred 
and painted where necessary, and provided with window shutters. A private 
gallery was authorized to be built in the new church at the same meeting. 
This church is later designated in the vestry minutes as the Upper Church, 
Burbridge’s Church, or simply the New Church. 

The vestry having applied to the General Assembly for a division of the 
parish in 1769, it was thereupon divided at the River Po and its branch, 
Robinson’s Run. The upper part of the county was erected as Berkeley 
Parish, in spite of the vestry’s previously-quoted request that this part of the 
original parish retain the name of St. George. By this division, both Matta- 
pony Church and Pamunkey Chapel were lost to the mother parish, leaving 
only the Fredericksburg Church and Burbridge’s Church within its borders. 


In several successive issues of Rind’s Virginia Gazette, for 1768-69, there 
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was announced “A SCHEME of a LOTTERY, for raising 450 pounds . . . 
towards building a new church in the town of Fredericksburg, and in the 
purchase of an organ for the said church”™ but, as in so many other colonial 
lotteries, the drawing was postponed again and again, over a period of nearly 
a year, and appears never to have been held, since no new church was built. 

The project for erection of a new parish church was not abandoned, and in 
February, 1772, the vestry secured the passage of an act of assembly, citing 
the fact “that the churchyard in the town of Fredericksburg . . . is incon- 
veniently situated, lying on the side of a hill, and . . . Is so broken that there 
is no part thereof proper to erect a new church on, which is become neces- 
sary,” and enacting “that so much of the said churchyard as has not been 
heretofore . . . used as a burying ground be [sold and] . . . the money... 
applied toward purchasing a more convenient piece of ground in the . . . town 
of Fredericksburg for the purposes aforesaid.’ 

Although £100 was levied in 1774 to be paid “To Colo: Fielding Lewis 
for a Square of Lotts to Erect a New Church upon,” and 10,000 lbs. of to- 
bacco was appropriated, a year later, “towards Building of a Church in 
Fredericksburg,” execution of the building project seems to have been pre- 
vented by the onset of the Revolutionary War and the disestablishment of the 
English Church in Virginia. 

At their meetings on 16 December, 1772, and 27th November, 1774, the 
vestry ordered that part of the churchyard be sold, in accordance with the 
act of assembly, and the extremely restricted churchyard adjoining the ex- 
isting St. George’s Church on Princess Anne Street, suggests that this order 
was actually carried out and that the lower half of the churchyard, on Main 
Street, was sold, since this part of the original site, which extended from one 
street to the other, had not yet been used for burials.* 

In 1787, a committee of the city council of Fredericksburg raised money 
for a much-needed enlargement of old Rappahannock Church, and a wing 
was added opposite to the one erected in 1756, making the building cross- 
shaped. There was a gallery in each of the two wings, for seating purposes, 
and an organ gallery in the west of the nave.*” The vestry book records that 

4Rind’s Virginia Gazette, July 6, Nov. 17, 1768; Mar. 23, 1769. 
SHening, Statutes at Large, VIII, 609. 
nat 21, 1776, three deeds made by Lewis Willis, and others, Vestrymen of St. George’s 
Ivania Coun , were recorded by which the unused parts of the Church lot directed 
= <r 7 by Act of Assem ly 12 George III (Feb , 1772) were conveyed to Alexander Blair 
Cby deed dated October 23, 1775), to John Lewis deed dated February 24, 176) and to 
Thornton (by deed dated February 26, 1776). These deeds are recorded in Spotsylvania 


Book J, 1774-1783. 
37Minutes of the Fredericksburg City Council. 
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permission was granted by the common council for the enlargement of the 
church on the south side, “on the street,” as the vestry thought proper, on the 
20th April, 1789, and since the new wing was not authorized until this date, 
it can hardly have been placed in service before 1790. 

Burbridge’s Church was repaired at minimum cost in the years 1791-94, 
and is not recorded in the second vestry book as having been used after this 
date. It is said to have been still in existence as late as 1847, but was taken 
over by the Baptists at an unrecorded date and replaced by them with a 
later church on the same site, known as “the Yellow Church.” 

The colonial Rappahannock Church at Fredericksburg was superseded by 
a new building on the same site in 1813 and this in turn was replaced by the 
existing St. George's Church in 1849, so that the present churchyard on 
Princess Anne Street has been the site of three successive Episcopal church 
buildings for the parish of St. George. 

The following clergymen served the parishes of Spotsylvania County dur- 
ing the colonial and post Revolutionary periods: 

Sr. Georcr’s ParisH, 1720 to date: Rev. Theodosius Staige, 1726-28; 
Rev. Lawrence DeButts, 1728, supply; Rev. Rodham Kenner, 1729-30, and 
supply, 1731-32; Rev. Francis Peart, 1731-32, supply; Rev. Patrick Henry, 
1733-34; Rev. Mr. Smith, 1734, supply; Rev. James Marye, 1735-67; Rev. 
James Marye, Jr., 1768-1780; Rev. Thomas Thornton, 1788-91; Rev. John 
Woodville, 1792-93; Rev. James Stephenson, 1794-1805; Rev. Abner 
Waugh, 1806. 

BERKELEY ParisH, 1769 to date: Rev. James Stephenson, 1769-83, Rev. 


Hugh Boggs, 1784-1811 et post. 


PART II 


Colonial Churches in Caroline County 


Carotine County was cut off from the heads of King William, King and 
Queen, and Essex Counties in 1728,™ eight years after the formation of 
Spotsylvania County from the same three counties’ still more remote fron- 
tier.°° Additional areas from the upper end of King and Queen County 
were added to Caroline County in 1742“ and 1762" by successive acts of 
assembly, which left its boundaries as they are today. 


38Robinson, Virginia Counties, 202. 
39Hening, Statutes at Large, IV, 77. 
bid., V, 185. 

VII, 620. 
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Unlike Spotsylvania, Caroline County was not organized as one parish, 
but continued to be composed of either the upper end or the entire area of 
four parishes then existing in the three parent counties. These parishes 
were St. Mary's, which had been formed from the upper end of Old Rappa- 
hannock County in 1677, and was restricted to the upper end of Essex 
County in 1713; St. Anne’s, set up in the latter county in 1704; St. Mar- 
garet’s, erected in King William County in 1720; and Drysdale, erected in 
King and Queen County in 1723. 

An Old Rappahannock County deed of 6th July, 1677, from William 
Baltrope of Stafford County to William, John, and Maxfield Brown for land 
“in the parish of St. Marie’s and in the County of Rappahannock,” proves 
that St. Mary’s Parish existed at that date. Since the frontier settlers in that 
same area had styled themselves “the Inhabitants of the Upper parts of 
Citternborne [Sittingbourne] parish in the County of Rappahannock” in a 
petition dated only four months earlier, on the 8th March, 1676/7," it is 
apparent that the new parish was cut off from Sittingbourne during this in- 
terval, or in the spring of 1677. 

St. Mary’s Parish at first extended on both sides of the Rappahannock 
River, but its northern half, in Richmond County, was set up as Hanover 
Parish in 1713, so that the reduced parish of St. Mary’s, lying south of the 
Rappahannock, was wholly included in Caroline County at the latter's 
formation. 

Since St. Margaret's Parish lost all of its territory in King William County 
by the formation of St. David’s Parish in 1744,” it is evident that St. Mar- 
garet’s also lay entirely within Caroline County after that date. 

Drysdale Parish continued to be in both King and Queen and Caroline 
Counties throughout the colonial era, but its upper part, comprising most 
of its area in Caroline County, was cut off as St. Asaph’s Parish in 1779.” 
Only an insignificant part of St. Anne’s Parish was ever included in Caro- 
line County, and this part contained no churches or chapels. 

The Act creating Hanover Parish in 1713 ordered that the parishioners 
of “St. Mary’s Parish as it will be . . . doe meet at the Church” to elect a new 

‘ona rig Quarterly (2), XVIII, 109. 

#J]bid., XVIII, 110. 

45]bid., XVIII, 110. Note: First syllable of Drysdale pronounced as “Driz,” not “Dries.” 
“Rappahannock County Deeds, Wills, 1676-82, VI, 50. 

47Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, III, 35. 

48William and Mary Quarterly (2), XVIII, 109. 


49Hening, Statutes at Large, V, 254. 
50[bid., X, 209, 213. 
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vestry, proving the existence at that date of a parish church of St. Mary’s 
within what later became the county of Caroline. Evidence of the con- 
tinued existence of this church is found in a report of 1724 made to the 
Bishop of London by the Reverend Owen Jones, then rector of St. Mary's 
Parish, in which he reveals his church’s almost complete lack of “church orna- 
ments such as pulpit cloth, communion table cloth, and communion silver.” 
The church is further mentioned in an Essex County court order of 17th 
August, 1725, “that Francis Hay clear the back road which goes from the 
Church in St. Marie’s Parish to Mr. Charles Taliaferro’s gate the most nigh 
and convenient way.”” 

The exact site of this first parish church of St. Mary’s is unknown, but it 
is again reasonable to suppose that it lay nearer the river and further down 
stream than the later church which superseded it, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

This later building was the Mount Church, a large cruciform structure 
erected on a height of land between Goldenvale Creek and the Mount Creek, 
for the latter of which streams the building was named. The site lies a mile 
and a quarter west-southwest of a sharp bend in the Rappahannock and five 
miles above the town of Port Royal, on the south side of Route 17, as more 
fully described later in this article. 

The earliest recorded mention of this church appears to be in a Caroline 
County court order of 13th January, 1748/9, appointing John Glanton to 
be “Overseer of the road from the [sign]post above Mary Powell’s to the 
Mount Church.” 

Bishop Meade quotes a letter from an unnamed clergyman who had “long 
ministered in this region,” stating that “the Mount Church . . . was one of 

‘the first [i.e., foremost] country-churches in the state. It was in the form of 
a cross, with galleries on three of the wings, in one of which was the largest 
and finest-toned organ in Virginia. This organ was sold, under an Act of the 
Legislature, and the proceeds applied to the purchase of a library for the use 
of Rappahannock Academy. It is now in a Roman Catholic church in 
Georgetown [District of Columbia]. The aisles [of the Mount Church] 
were paved with square slabs of sandstone. The enclosure around the church 
was used as a burial-ground, and . . . the forms of the graves were apparent.”™* 

Although St. Mary’s Parish continued to have a rector, the Reverend 


51Perry, History of the Colonial Church in Virginia, 310. 
S2Essex County Orders, 1723-25, VI, 298. 

38Caroline County Orders, 1746-54, Ill, 128. 

54Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, I, 410. 
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Abner Waugh, until 1805, the parish became completely dormant after his 
resignation in that year. In 1808, the parish glebe lands were sold and, by 
an act of assembly” passed on 11th January, 1809, the proceeds were devoted 
to the purchase of land on which there was to be established an academy. 
If the three other parishes in the county, St. Margaret's, St. Asaph’s, and 
Drysdale, should decide to unite their funds with those of St. Mary’s for the 
purpose of the act, this school was to be called the Caroline Academy, but 
otherwise by a name to be selected by the trustees appointed in the act. 

The other three parishes having refused this union of funds, an amend- 
ing act of assembly” was passed on 31st December, 1810, which provided 
that the academy should “be fixed at the Mount Church . . . and . . . be 
called ‘The Rappahannock Academy.’” The academy thus established be- 
came one of the most noted schools in the state and, except for a short lapse, 
just prior to 1835, when it was without a master, was in active operation 
down to the Civil War. 

In the original act establishing the academy, it was also stated “that an 
organ of considerable value in the said parish of Saint Mary is already dam- 
aged and likely to be destroyed and that the parishioners wish to dispose of 
the same for the purpose aforesaid.” It was therefore enacted that the 
“trustees . . . shall attend at the church where the organ is placed [i.e., the 
Mount Church] and receive the votes” of the parishioners, for or against the 
disposal of the organ, the proceeds of whose sale, if made, were to be applied 
toward the support of the academy. 

Many conflicting accounts have been published regarding this organ. A 
tablet on the existing St. Peter’s Church at Port Royal, now the parish church 
of St. Mary’s, states that to this parish “came from England the first pipe 
organ used in America.” 

A story in the Cathedral Age magazine for Spring, 1949, illustrates this 
so-called Port Royal organ as in no wise remarkable for size, for a colonial 
instrument, and describes it as “said to have been brought to the new world 
in 1700” and as having been sold to Christ Church, Alexandria, in 1760.” 
Since the organ was almost certainly purchased for the large and costly new 
Mount Church, which replaced the primitive first parish church of St. 
Mary’s about 1748, and the Christ Church records make no mention of the 
Port Royal organ as being in Alexandria before 1810, it is evident that both 
the above dates for it are a half century too early. The latter date follows so 

‘SActs of Assembly, 1808/09, 58. 


56Acts of Assembly, 1810/11, 87. 
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The Colonial Churches 461 
closely after that of the act of assembly for the sale of the Mount Church 
organ that it identifies the Alexandria instrument as the one covered by the 
act, and shows that the vote taken was in favor of its disposal. 

Several such organs are recorded as having been installed in the large and 
expensive new churches erected as a result of the marked increase of both 
population and wealth in colonial Virginia during the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Since St. Mary’s Parish was evidently too impoverished 
even to afford the standard “church ornaments” reported by its rector as lack- 
ing in 1724, it is incredible that its first parish church could have had an 
organ installed as early as 1700. Surviving parish records of the period show 
clearly that the cost of such improvements was then so far beyond any vestry’s 
resources that it had to be contributed by the government or raised by popular 
subscription, even in such wealthy churches as Bruton at Williamsburg and 
Petsworth in Gloucester, during this same period.® 

Bishop Meade’s account of this organ as “now in a Roman Catholic church 
in Georgetown” is also erroneous, for it was actually sold by the Christ 
Church vestry to an Episcopal church in Shepherdstown, West Virginia, 
where it remained until shipped west by canalboat up the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, about 1863, to St. Thomas’s Church at Hancock, Maryland. 
The vestry of this church, in 1903-06, presented the organ to the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, D. C., where it is now on exhibition under 
the title of “the Port Royal Organ.” Even this name is erroneous, for the 
organ left St. Mary’s Parish before there was any Episcopal church at Port 
Royal, and has never been in use at that place, which is fully five miles dis- 
tant from the site of Mount Church. This designation obviously was derived 
from the fact that the trustees carried out the organ’s sale from Port Royal, 
then the only town in the parish. 

Since there was an imported English organ in King’s Chapel, Boston, in 
1713,” and one in Petsworth Church, Gloucester County, Virginia, in 
1735," no priority can be established for the Mount Church organ of 1748 
or later, either for Virginia or America. 

Rappahannock Academy was abandoned, after the Civil War, and the 
old church went to complete ruin and was finally demolished. Since U. S. 
Route 17 was relocated at this point in 1933, this highway no longer passes 
the church site, which lies on the west side of the former road, a quarter mile 


538Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 241, 251. 
59Files of Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
“Historical Magazine of Episcopal Church, XIV, 17. 
6!Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 251. 
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south of its fork with the present Route 17, where there is an historical high- 
way marker commemorating Rappahannock Academy. The church site is 
marked by a large old cedar tree by the roadside and further back by an apple 
tree of more recent origin, in the midst of a dense growth of honeysuckle. 
There are two old wells, one of which probably served both school and 
church. 

Following the revival of religion in St. Mary’s Parish, at the close of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, two brick churches were erected in 
the parish, both of which are still in service. The first of these, called Grace 
Church, was built at Corbin about 1833, and the other, St. Peter’s Church, 
was erected at Port Royal in 1836. St. Peter’s was badly damaged at Christ- 
mas, 1849, by a fire which destroyed the belfry and church bell, but it was 
not demolished, as erroneously reported by Bishop Johns to the diocesan 
convention of 1850. A new bell was donated in that year by Silas Wood, 
who had given the first bell at the church’s erection in 1836. No earlier 
church is known to have stood on the site of St. Peter’s Church and it is 
believed to have been the first Episcopal church at Port Royal, in spite of 
the statement on a tablet in the entry that it replaced “earlier buildings de- 
stroyed by fire.” 

The two earliest churches of St. Margaret’s Parish both lay in King Wil- 
liam County and their story has already been told in the author’s account of 
the colonial churches of that county.” In the act of assembly forming St. 
Margaret’s Parish out of the upper end of St. John’s Parish, the inhabitants 
of the new parish were required to “meet at the Chappell in their said parish” 
and elect their first vestry.“ The building thus designated was a frontier 
chapel of St. John’s Parish, whose vestry in 1720 patented the site “on 
which the Chappell stands,” together with 300 acres surrounding it, for a 
parish glebe farm, no location being given in the patent. 

Since this frontier chapel was obviously the only church building in the 
new parish of St. Margaret’s as its formation in 1720, it became its first parish 
church and served in that capacity until superseded, about 1738, by a 
second St. Margaret’s Parish Church on a site near the upper end of the 
present Caroline County. 

The exact location of the first parish church of St. Margaret's is not 
known, but it seems reasonable to conclude that its site on the 300-acre glebe 


62Hawks, Convention Journals of Diocese of Virginia, 310. 
63Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 313, 319. 
64William and Mary Quarterly (2), XVIII, 110. 
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farm was the same one that was later used for the church required to be 
built by St. Margaret’s Parish, after its division in 1744, for the new par- 
ish of St. David.” If so, this site is still occupied by the existing colonial 
Cattail Church in King William County, which is believed to be the church 
so built in 1751, and is now occupied by a colored congregation as Mt. Sinai 
Baptist Church. 

The act creating St. Margaret's Parish in 1720 contained a provision simi- 
lar to the one just mentioned, since it required that the mother parish, St. 
John’s, King William County, as reduced by this division, should levy 25,000 
pounds of tobacco “for the use of the . . . parish of St. Margaret's towards 
building them a New Church.”®’ It is believed that this “New Church” 
is the existing Mangohick Church in the upper part of King William 
County, built prior to 1732™ and several times mentioned as “the Chapel” 
of St. Margaret's Parish in Caroline County records of 1735-39." It has 
been occupied by a colored Baptist congregation for the past eighty years. 
Both of these early churches of St. Margaret's Parish passed to St. David's 
Parish at its erection in 1744, and need not be further discussed in this 
account. 

The second parish church of St. Margaret’s was a brick building con- 
structed on a site half a mile east of the South River (a tributary of the 
Mattaponi) and eight miles west by south of Bowling Green. Since this 
building stood about six miles north of the colonial village of Chesterfield, 
it was first known as Chesterfield Church. The earliest reference to it, under 
this or any other name, appears to be in a Caroline County court order of 
gth June, 1738, appointing a committee to “veiu [view] the old road that 
leads from Chesterfield Church to the gleeb house in St. Margaret’s Parish 
and the new one turned by . . . John Brunskill””® [then rector of the parish]. 
The fact that an old road passing both church and glebe had just been 
changed by the parish rector at this date, for his greater convenience in reach- 
ing his church, suggests that the latter was then a new building and no 
earlier record of its existence has been found. 

Toward the close of the colonial period this structure also became known 
as the South River Church,” from its situation near that stream. It is further 


SHening, Statutes at Large, V, 254. 

67William and Mary Quarterly (2), XVIII, 110. 

68Note: A flat brick inset over the south door of this church appears to be inscribed with the 
date 1731, divided and combined with the initials WV or WY, but it is indistinct. 

69Caroline County Orders, 1732-40, I, 317, 532. 

1, 486, 506. 

Caroline County Orders, 1746-54, III, 250, 271. 
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mentioned in the county records as the Upper Church of St. Margaret's 
Parish,” which it became after the erection of a Lower Church, a few years 
later. 

Chesterfield Church received still another designation, by which it is per- 
haps best known, when it was nicknamed the Bull Church. This last title 
is not to be found in the colonial records of the county, being first mentioned 
in a Caroline County court order of 14th March, 1782, for a list of taxable 
persons to be taken from “Anderson’s Bridge . . . down the Church Road to 
the Bull Church,”” but it occurs frequently in later records. 

A possible origin for this nickname is given by a modern historian of 
Caroline County, the Reverend Marshall Wingfield, who quotes an undated 
letter from the late Colonel Fleming Wood, former superintendent of the 
Virginia State Penitentiary, describing the Bull Church as having had “the 
shape of an ‘L’; the bottom of the ‘L’ was not used and was left to go to ruin 
when I first recollect the church. Some said it was the newest part of the 
church. It had the figures 1755 in the brick over the door. It was said that 
the workmen who built this addition lived on bull meat during the time of 
construction and that they named it Bull Church. The skull and horns of 
the bull were placed in the fork of one of the large oaks in the churchyard 
and in time the oak grew over them. The points of the horns could just 
be seen in 1858, I having seen them myself.””* Since the building un- 
doubtedly took several years to complete, more than one bull must have 
been involved, but this does not invalidate the tradition. 

The date 1755, on the wing described above, identifies it as indeed “the 
newest part of the church,” and it must have been an addition made when 
an increase in population required the enlargement of the parish church. 

Following the Revolution, St. Margaret's Parish continued to have the 
services of a minister, the Reverend Archibald Dick, until 1801, but was 
represented only by lay delegates at diocesan conventions from 1787 until 
1797.” Upon the general revival of religion in Virginia at the close of the 
nineteenth century’s first quarter, the Reverend Leonard H. Johns, who had 
recently become the rector of St. Margaret’s Parish, Caroline County, re- 
ported to the diocesan convention of 1827 that “This parish has been in a 
destitute condition for the last thirty years, till within six months past. Like 
many of the old churches in the diocese, this was fast sinking to ruin, when, 


72Caroline County Orders, 1741-46, Il, 271, 351. 

73Caroline County Orders, 1781-85, XII, 44. 
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about a year ago, subscriptions were obtained sufficient to repair the fallen 
wall” [presumably in the wing, as suggested by Col. Wood's account] “and 
secure the outside of the building. Much is yet necessary to be done to make 
it comfortable.””* 

In 1828, the old church was reported as “still very much out of repair; and 
during the wet weather of last winter,” the congregation “frequently were 
obliged to abandon it entirely.”” In 1834, it was reported to have been 
“thoroughly repaired during the past year,” and it continued in regular 
use (except during the Civil War years) until 1872, when its rector, the 
Reverend William W. Greene, reported to the diocesan convention that 
“a new roof has been put upon this venerable building.” Following two more 
decades of occasional services in the old church, its woodwork was com- 
pletely burned out by a woods fire in the 1890’s and it stood a roofless ruin 
until it was demolished to make its bricks available for local building 
purposes. 

The colonial St. Margaret’s Church was replaced in 1895 by a simple 
frame building at Ruther Glen, after mission services had been held for 
five years in a hall in that village, under the name of St. Margaret’s Chapel. 
The new building of 1895 was called St. Margaret’s Church, like its colonial 
predecessor, but, oddly enough, it was associated with Drysdale Parish, al- 
though it actually lay within the ancient bounds of the dormant St. Mar- 
garet’s Parish. 

The site of the last colonial St. Margaret's Church, commonly called the 
Bull Church, lies in second-growth woods on the west side of State Route 
633, about 120 yards northwest of its junction with State Route 639 to 
Milford and Bowling Green and a mile and a half each of Ladysmith on 
U. S. Route 1. No part of the old building now remains, but the trenches 
dug for removal of its foundation are still well defined and the site is further 
marked by the piles of broken bricks and dirt from the trenches, thrown up 
parallel with them, within the area once covered by the church. Measure- 
ments taken along the inner sides of these trenches reveal that the building 
was originally 60 by 30 feet, inside, and that a north wing, of the same width 
as the church and extending 25 feet from its north wall at its eastern end, 
had been added to the structure, making it L-shaped, as described in the 
account already quoted. 

The Reedy Church, which was the colonial Lower Church of St. Mar- 
Ibid, 203. 
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*Ibid., 310. 
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garet’s Parish, was erected about 1742, since it is first mentioned in the 
county records in an order of 12th March, 1741-42, appointing Daniel 
Coleman to “be surveyor of the new road from Sutton’s ford to the new 
Church.”” This church continued to be called “the new Church” in these 
records for the next five or six years, but the fact that the road leading to 
it is also called new in this order indicates the church’s recent erection and 
this is confirmed by a subsequent order of 9th April, 1742, that “the road 
be cleared from the new Church . . . as the same is laid off,”® since such 
road clearing was only required for access to a new building on a hitherto 
unused site. 

Since this new church stood a mile north of the Reedy Swamp, it soon 
became known as the Reedy Church, and its location three miles west of the 
colonial mill at the mouth of this stream later brought it the title of Reedy 
Mill Church, although this name does not seem to occur in the colonial 
records of the county. A court order of 1747, that “a road be Cleared from 
Chesterfield road to the new Church on the reeds” refers to the fact that 
the building’s site lay within the great Corbin family plantation called “The 
Reeds.” 

A petition of 14th June, 1739, to the colonial council, by divers vestrymen 
and inhabitants of St. Margaret's Parish, shows that the erection of the 
Reedy Church was first projected some years before this date, but was can- 
celled on the 2nd October, 1738, and reordered on 24th April, 1739, at a 
vestry meeting at which only seven vestrymen were present, of which ir- 
regularity the petition complains.” The council ordered construction of the 
building to be suspended, pending a hearing of both sides to the dispute, 
and the construction order was obviously upheld, for the church was 
placed in service only three years later. 

An alternative version of this petition, said to be “a copy of the original 
in the Virginia State Archives” strongly suggests that the Reedy Church 
was originally ordered at the same time as Chesterfield Church, since in this 
version the council suspends “all further proceedings towards the Erecting 
either of the Churches proposed” instead of “the said Church” as in the 
official journal of council.® 

If so, both churches were probably ordered in 1735 and, Chesterfield 
Church having been built first and completed in 1738, the second church 

79Caroline County Orders, 1741-46, Il, 93. 

80] bid., II, 98. 

81Caroline County Orders, 1746-54, Ill, 23. 
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The Colonial Churches 467 
was then cancelled by the vestry, perhaps from motives of economy, this 
order in turn being voided in 1739 and the church completed in 1742. 

No trace of the foundation of the Reedy Church has been found, but its 
site apparently lies at the edge of the woods north of the existing Edmund 
Pendleton High School,* which stands just east of State Route 2 CU. S. 
Route 301), about eleven miles south of Bowling Green and near the cross- 
roads known as Dogged Forks. If so, the site is now marked only by a dense 
patch of honeysuckle and three large old oak trees. 

A Caroline County surveyor’s plat of 16th September, 1820," shows the 
old church as still standing at that date, in the point between the existing 
colonial road running south from Dogged Forks and crossing Reedy Swamp 
a mile below the high school, and an old woods road just north of the school 
grounds. This woods road was formerly the main road past the church and 
the point once made by it with the road to Reedy Swamp bridge, as shown 
on the 1820 plat, has long since been cut off by the modern north-and-south 
highway in front of the school and hence no longer exists. This is a good 
illustration of the difficulty encountered in trying to locate long-vanished 
colonial church buildings by means of ancient maps. 

The old Reedy Church appears to have been abandoned after the parish 
became dormant, around 1800, and was not repaired and returned to service 
at the general revival of religion, a quarter century later, and hence went to 
ruin long before the Bull Church did. An unnamed correspondent of 
Bishop Meade reported to him in 1857 that “within my recollection, the 
walls and roof [of the Reedy Church] were entire. About thirty years ago 
lie., in 1827 or earlier], the roof fell in, and immediately the bricks were 
carried away by the neighbors.”® As a result of its early destruction, the 
Reedy Church has became so completely forgotten that some of the oldest 
residents of Caroline County seem to be unaware that it ever existed. 

The act erecting Drysdale Parish out of the upper end of St. Stephen’s 
Parish, King and Queen County, in 1723, clearly shows that there were 
then no churches existing within the area of the new parish, the reason for 
whose formation is given in the act as the great distance of its inhabitants 
from any church or chapel in the parent parish.” As described in a previous 
publication by the author, the first parish church of Drysdale was built in 
King and Queen County, soon after 1723, and was a large, cross-shaped 


“Wingfield, His of Caroline County, 294. 
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building known as the Park Church, which stood two miles west of New- 
town, on the south side of the colonial road which is now part of State 
Route 14. 

It is apparent from the Caroline County records that a chapel of ease for 
Drysdale Parish was later built in Caroline County and may even have been 
standing when this county was formed. This chapel was known as the Ivy 
Church, and was probably a frame building, which stood near a bridge over 
Marrocosick Creek, on “the Church Road” down the coun‘y. It is first 
mentioned in a county court order of 14th May, 1736, appointing Thomas 
Bullard to “be Overseer of the Church Road from Thomas Durrums to the 
Church and from thence to the bridge, and to assist with his gang the over- 
seer in King and Queen County in Makeing the said Bridge.”® 

It is obvious from the above order that the bridge in question crossed 
Marrocosick Creek where it formed the boundary line between Caroline 
and King and Queen Counties at the above date; however, a highway sur- 
veyor appointment of 1743 (one year after the county line had been moved 
further east.) refers to “the Church road” and “the Church bridge . . . and 
from thence . . . down the Creek to the county line,”” showing that this 
bridge was above the new boundary established in 1742, when additional 
area from the upper end of King and Queen was added to Caroline. 

The Ivy Church’s site is further identified in a court order of 1744, refer- 
ring to “the two roads that leads to the Ivey Church,”” and in one of 1759 
which mentions “the Fork of the road by the Ivy Church.”” 

The only site that meets all the above conditions is at the bridge on the 
present State Route 14, which crosses Marrocosick Creek just west of the vil- 
lage of Sparta in eastern Caroline County. The topography is such that the 
old church probably stood on the high point overlooking the creek, northwest 
of the bridge, especially as the more northerly of the two roads which met 
near the bridge was clearly “the Church Road” and coincided generally with 
the present State Route 14. 

The colonial bridge stood some fifty yards further down stream than the 
existing one, so that the two roads forked even closer to the bridge than at 
present, and the more southerly one passed just north of the old White 
Plains house, built in 1770 by Edmund Pendleton for his nephew and 
namesake and now owned and occupied by Mr. R. L. T. Beale. A lower 

88Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 308. 

89Caroline County Orders, 1732-40, I, 345. 
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site for the church would have been subject to periodic flooding by creek 
freshets, but nevertheless may have been occupied by it. If so, the yearly 
floods may have been the cause of its early abandonment, after not more than 
a quarter century of use. 

The Ivy Church, which served as the Upper Church of Drysdale Parish, 
was superseded about 1749 by a new church more centrally located in the 
county. The fact of the Ivy Church’s replacement is first made apparent by 
a county court order of 12th April, 1759, “that the old road by the old Ivy 
Church be cleared and that Eusebius Stone Gent. be surveyor of the said 
road from the fork of the road below Colonel Baylor's to the bridge by the 
said old Church.”* In colonial records, the designation “old Church” us- 
ually implies the existence of a “new Church” by which the older building 
has been superseded and from which it is desired to distinguish it. 

The above order suggests that the Ivy Church had by then been out of 
service long enough for one of the two roads leading to it to have become 
overgrown with brush, and this disused “old road from the three knotched 
road by the Ivy Church by Burk’s Bridge” had to be opened again in 1763." 
The final record in the story of the Ivy Church is found in a court order of 
13th June, 1765, appointing the same Eusebius Stone as “Overseer of the 
road from the Bridge over Morocosick Creek near where the old Ivy Church 
stood on the old road Opposite to Colonel Baylor’s plantation,”® showing 
that the old building had by then been demolished. 

The new Upper Church of Drysdale Parish, which succeeded the Ivy 
Church about the middle of the eighteenth century, was built near a bridge 
over a stream which thenceforth was called the Church Creek, while the 
church itself became known as the Creek Church. The new building is 
first mentioned in a county court order of roth November, 1749, “that 
John Newton . . . clear the road from the Court house to the fork of the 
road that goes to the new Church,”” one of the first duties of the county 
commissioners in connection with a newly erected house of worship being 
to order roads to be cleared for access to it. 

The Creek Church is first identified with the creek for which it was 
named in a grand jury presentment, dated roth May, 1751, of “the overseer 
of the road from the Courthouse to the Creek going to the new Church,”” 
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and is placed at a bridge over this creek by a court order of 8th September, 
1757, that “Francis Coleman . . . Clear the road from the Court house to 
the foot of the bridge this side by the new Church.”” The new building is 
first mentioned by name in 1762, when a court order of 12th November ap- 
points the same man as “Overseer of the road from the Courthouse to the 
Creek Church.”” 

A further clew to the location of the new church of 1749 is afforded by a 
highway surveyor appointment of 12th May, 1768, referring to the road 
“forks below the creeke church,” while the court-house, church, bridge, 
and creek are all definitely linked together in a grand jury report dated 13th 
May, 1773, presenting “the surveyor of the road from the Court house to 
the Creek Church for not keeping the Creek Bridge in repair.”"' The final 
links in the chain of evidence establishing the existence and location of the 
Creek Church as well as the Church Creek are found in a county court pro- 
ceeding of roth March, 1774, against “The Overseer of the Road from the 
Church Creek Bridge . . . for not keeping the said Road in repair,” and in 
a later court order of November, 1781, appointing Philip Johnston “Over- 
seer of the Road from the Court House to the Church Creek.”"™ 

A close study of past and present roads and waterways in Caroline County 
has led to the conclusion that the Creek Church stood beside the old road 
running northwesterly from the existing Poorhouse Corner to the former 
Carter's Corner, at a point just northwest of the bridge on which this road 
once crossed the upper end of the present Smoot’s Millpond, formed by 
damming the colonial Church Creek at its junction with Marrocosick Creek. 

The above road intersected, at a place formerly called Broaddus, the 
ancient Court-house Road which once led from Bowling Green past the 
site of the last colonial court-house of Caroline County, which stood two 
miles east of the town and was abandoned when the county court was moved 
to Bowling Green in 1794." This Court-house Road, although relocated in 
various places, coincides generally with the present State Route 608, and the 
colonial court-house appears to have stood about a quarter mile east of the 
latter route’s intersection with the modern U. S. Route 301. 


%8Caroline County Orders, 1755-58, IV, 308. 
Caroline County Orders, 1759-63, V, 380. 
100Caroline County Orders, 1767-70, VIII, 137. 
101Caroline County Orders, 1772-76, X, 212. 
102]bid., X, 497. 

103Caroline County Orders, 1781-85, XII, 29. 
104Shepherd, Statutes at Large, I, 310. 
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On this basis, “the fork of the road going to the new Church,” in the first 
order quoted above, under date of 1749, was the intersection at the former 
Broaddus corner. Furthermore, “the Creek going to the new Church,” in 
the order of 1751, is the present Smoot’s Millpond, while the 1757 order 
shows that the church lay near the north end of the bridge or on “this side,” 
relative to the court-house where the order was issued. The “forks below 
the creeke church,” mentioned in 1768, were at the present Poorhouse 
Corner. Since all of the roads and sites involved lie within the U. S. Army's 
A. P. Hill Military Reservation, confirmation of these conclusions by actual 
exploration has not been practicable. No evidence has been found to indi- 
cate that the Creek Church was anything but a simple frame building, and 
the probability that it was of wooden construction is strengthened by its 
prompt abandonment when Drysdale Parish was divided, toward the close 
of the Revolutionary War. 

A letter dated the 22nd November, 1779, from Edmund Pendleton to 
William Woodford, states that the “Parish [i.e., Drysdale] is divided and 
ours, the new one, called St. Asaph’s, where we may probably have Mr. 
Sheild [Rev. Samuel Sheild, then rector of Drysdale Parish] and a new 
Church near your Mattaponi plantation; we intend however to be humble 
and build them of wood, for we must have another about Mr. Baylor’s Mill 
and sink the present one.”" 

The “present one” mentioned above was undoubtedly the Creek Church, 
and it actually was abandoned in favor of a new church built for St. Asaph’s 
Parish about 1780 on the west side of Marrocosick Creek and about three 
quarters of a mile north of Bowling Green, on the left bank of the colonial 
road leading to the former Caroline County Court-house, two miles east 
of Bowling Green. As already mentioned, this Court-house Road, relocated 
in parts, is now State Route 608, which turns left off from U. S. Route 301, 
just outside of Bowling Green, and the old St. Asaph’s Church site is now 
cultivated as a garden by Mr. Charles Broaddus. 

This new church, almost certainly a frame building, as forecast in the 
above letter, seems to have been known only as St. Asaph’s Church, and 
was reported to Bishop Meade in 1857 by an unnamed correspondent as 
having been “in good condition about forty or fifty years ago, and services 
held in it. The Hoomes, Pendletons, Taylors, Battailes, Baylors, and other 
old families attended it.”"™ 


105Letter in files of Historiographer, Diocese of Virginia, at Mayo Memorial House, 110 West 
Franklin St., Richmond Va. 
106Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, 1, 410. 
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This last house of worship to be built for the Established Church in Caro- 
line County was superseded in 1835 by a brick church erected in Bowling 
Green, called Trinity Church or St. Asaph’s, which was sold in 1876 for 
$500.00, having lost its last communicant, and the money used to purchase 
and furnish a rectory for St. Peter’s Church at Port Royal, in the adjoining 
parish of St. Mary’s."” The church building, now 114 years old, still forms 
the center part of the Bowling Green Methodist Church. 

Bishop Meade’s correspondent also gave him a traditional account of some 
of the old churches in Caroline County, including “One which stood on the 
south side of Maricopie or Massacopie Creek, in the eastern part of the 
county, and was, I think, called Joy Creek Church, from a small rivulet 
close by. Every vestige of it had disappeared before my father’s recollection, 
so that it must have been one of the most ancient of our churches.”™ 

The word “Joy” in the above title is manifestly a misreading of “Ivy” in 
colonial script, and this erroneous name for the Ivy Church was then com- 
bined with that of the Creek Church, which was a later building on a differ- 
ent site, as described earlier in this article. The resulting designation, how- 
ever, is no more inaccurate than this same correspondent’s badly garbled 
versions of the name Marrocosick Creek. 

The following ministers appear to have served the various parishes of 
Caroline County during the colonial and post-Revolutionary periods: 

Sr. Mary’s Parisu, 1677 to date: Rev. William Andrews, 1702; Rev. 
Owen Jones, 1704-26; Rev. Rodham Kenner, 1731-35; Rev. Musgrave Daw- 
son, 1751-62; Rev. Jonathan Boucher, 1764-70; Rev. Abner Waugh, 1771- 
1806. 

Sr. Marcaret’s Paris, 1720 to date: Rev. Francis Fontaine, 1721-22; 
Rev. John Brunskill, Sr., 1726-58; Rev. Archibald Dick, 1773-1801. 

DryspAaLe Parisn, 1723 to date: Rev. Adam Dickie, 1731-45; Rev. Robert 
Innis, 1754-58; Rev. Andrew Moreton, 1774; Rev. Samuel Sheild, 1776-79; 
Rev. Jesse Carter, 1780-1804. 

Sr. Asapn’s Parisu, 1780 to date: Rev. Samuel Sheild, 1780-86; Rev. 
James Taylor, 1786-88; Rev. George H. Spierin, 1796-99. 


107Manuscript in files of Historiographer, Diocese of Virginia. 
108Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, I, 409. 
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COUNT LUIGI CASTIGLIONI 
An Early Italian Traveller to Virginia (1785-1786) 
by Howarp R. Marraro* 


Tue accounts of travellers and visitors to the United States have always 
been read with great interest by Americans. In some cases it has been to 
satisfy a natural curiosity; in others, especially in the hands of competent 
historians and scholars, these same accounts have not only furnished invalu- 
able information about ourselves, but have also contributed to a better under- 
standing of peoples from foreign lands. The accounts of French and British 
travellers, old and new, are relatively well-known by Americans — by schol- 
ars and by the general readers alike. However, since the Italian language 
is not widely known in the United States, the narratives of Italian travellers 
and visitors, their observations and appraisal of our social, political, and cul- 
tural institutions, and their contributions to the American social and political 
development are not quite so well known. And yet the records or memoirs of 
or by Castiglioni, Mazzei, Vigo, Tonti, Beltrami, Bressani, De Masi, Chino, 
Bellini, Da Ponte, Bachi, Foresti, Maroncelli, Confalonieri, Palma di Ces- 
nola, Meucci and Garibaldi — to mention only the most important — con- 
tain invaluable information on the American scene throughout the years. 
It is the purpose of this paper to describe briefly the impressions of America 
formed by an early Italian visitor to the United States — Count Luigi 
Castiglioni who came to our country shortly after the close of the Revolution.’ 

Very little is known of the life of Count Castiglioni. Born in Milan in 
1756, of an old and distinguished noble family, Count Castiglioni early in 
life showed a keen interest in the natural sciences, particularly in botany, 
which he later studied under Giovanni Scopoli* who in those years was a 
professor at the University of Pavia. In 1784, at twenty-eight years of age, 
he travelled through France and England. While in Paris, Paolo Frisi,’ the 


*Mr. Marraro is Associate Professor of Italian, Columbia University. 

1Castiglioni’s impressions are recorded in his Viaggio negli Stati Uniti dell’ America Settentrionale 
fatto negli anni 1785, 1786, e 1787, con alcune osservazioni sui vegetabili piu utili di quel paese. 
Milan, Stamperia di Giuseppe Marelli, 1790, 2 vols. 

2Giovanni Antonio Scopoli (1723-1788). Physician. He was born in Cavalese in the region of 
Trento. In 1766, he was professor of mineralogy in the Mountain Academy of Schemnitz. After 
1777, he was professor of chemistry and of natural sciences at Pavia. 

3Paolo Frisi (1728-1784). Born in Milan. He joined the Barnabite order of monks. He was a 
mathematician, philosopher, physicist and an hydraulic engineer. In 1764, he we a p*\ /vs~or in the 
Scuole Palatine of Milan. He was the author of Disquisitio Mathem. in causam p*+sv. i. igurae et 
magnit. telluris. Milan, 1751. 
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celebrated mathematician and physicist, introduced Count Castiglioni to 
Benjamin Franklin.* The latter's influence caused the young Italian to come 
to the United States. But Count Castiglioni first went to England where he 
met the famous botanist, Jonathan Stokes’ who, described the visitor as a 
“botanist of sound principles,” and Sir Joseph Banks,° the distinguished 
English naturalist and President of the Royal Society. Sir Joseph, in a letter 
to Franklin, wrote: “. . . Count Castiglioni I have seen; he appears a well 
bred & well informed young man. He is at present in the Country laboring 
to acquire the English language which I hear his Countrymen find very 
difficult.” 

It is probable that Castiglioni’s stay in England was mainly for the pur- 
pose of acquainting himself with the English language so that he might de- 
rive the greatest possible advantages from his visit to the American colonies. 
Be that as it may, in the spring of 1785, Castiglioni embarked from England, 
arriving in Boston on May 17th. During the next two years he travelled 
through each of the thirteen colonies and a portion of Canada, making de- 
tailed observations on the flora and fauna of the places he visited, and paying 
particular attention to the social and political institutions of the newly born 
republic.’ 

Upon his return to Italy, he wrote his Viaggio which is our only source of 
information concerning his visit. In the introduction of his work, Count 
Castiglioni explained the purpose of his visit as follows: 

The recent revolution in North America is one of the most memorable events of 
this century, and may in time have important repercussions in Europe. It is, therefore, 
no surprise to find, after such an epoch, that accounts concerning the United States are 
now more sought after than they were in the past, and that various travellers have 
since visited this country to which very few persons used to go before. Among these, I, 


too, was moved by a spirit of curiosity to see the political birth of a Republic composed 
of diverse nationalities, spread out over vast provinces far removed from one another, 
and differing in climate and products. 

Nor was this my only motive, for a more immediate and utilitarian objective played 
a part in my determination. Experience having demonstrated that the vegetables of 
North America from Florida to Canada do very well in the climate of Europe, I 


4At that time Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) was in Paris as American envoy. 

5Jonathan Stokes (1755-1831). Physician and botanist. He graduated in medicine in Edin- 
burgh in 1782, and settled in Kiddernunster. Author of A Botanical Materia Medica. (London, 
1812). James Birtten, Biographical Index of British and Irish Botanists (1893, p. 162). 

6Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820). Naturalist. Born in London. He accompanied Phipps to 
Newfoundland in 1766; and from 1768 to 1771 he was with Cook. In 1788 he Founded the Afri- 
can Association. He was also president of the Royal Society. 

7For these brief biographical facts on Count Castiglioni, the author is indebted to Professor 
Antonio Pace’s “The American Philosophical Society and Italy.” Reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. 90, No. 5, 1946, 387-421. 
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thought that it might be of some advantage to travel over that country, not only to make 
an abundant collection of seeds, but also to investigate the nature of the most useful 
plants, the means of cultivating and propagating them, and the uses which are made, 
or can be made, of them. . 8 

The Viaggio therefore consists of two parts. The entire first volume and 
a considerable portion of the second contain Castiglioni’s observations on 
colonial civilization. In an appendix of the second volume’ the author gives 
the results of his observations on the most useful plants found in the United 
States. 

To the general reader and historian, the first part holds greater interest, 
for in it this keen visitor has recorded his observations on many aspects of 
colonial life in the different states: physical geography, climate, history, 
natives, political institutions, industries, commerce, population, principal 
cities, education, manners, Indians and their relations with the whites, and 
other interesting topics. The detailed analysis by individual states is fol- 
lowed by chapter 28, entitled “Degli Stati Uniti in Generale,” in the first 
part of which, bearing the sub-heading “Del Nuovo Governo Federativo,” 
Castiglioni gives the Italian version of the entire Federal Constitution of 
1787; in the second part, which he calls “Riflessioni sullo stato attuale della 
Repubblica Americana,” Castiglioni refutes the widely known thesis of such 
European writers as Buffon,” Pauw,” and Raynal,"* who maintained that all 
manifestations of life in America were in a state of decadence. 

The second part of this chapter, because of its import and implications, 
deserves special attention, for Count Castiglioni became one of the most 
staunch defenders of the United States in Europe, and this at a time when 
other writers were violently and openly attacking and vituperating the 
Americans. Count Castiglioni realized that the number of books that dealt 
with the American colonies and with the recent Revolution should have 
been sufficient to give Europe ample data on the United States. But when 


8Vol. I, v-vi. 

9Vol. II, 169-402. 

10George Louis Buffon (1707-1788). Born in Montbard in Burgoyne. Was a celebrated natural- 
ist in Paris. Author of Histoire naturelle générale et particuliére (1749-1789). 

11Corneille de Pauw. (1739-1799). Famous Dutch scholar, born in Amsterdam. In his youth, 
he studied for the priesthood. He wrote Recherches philosophiques sur les Américains (Berlin 
1768-1769), 2 vols. The edition of Cléves (1772, 3 vols.) includes also a Défense of the book 
published in 1770 in answer to Pernety. This book was very popular at the time of its first publi- 
cation, and aroused a good deal of attention in Europe. 

12Guillaume Thomas Francois Raynal (1713-1796). Philosopher and historian. Born in Saint- 
Geniez in Aveyron. From 1781 to 1788 he was in exile because of his political philosophy. He 
wrote Histoire philosophique et politique des établissements et du commerce des Européens dans 
les deux Indies, Amsterdam, 1770, 6 vols. Révolution de l’'Amérique, London, 1781; Tableau 
et révolution des Colonies anglaises de l'Amérique Septentrionale, Amsterdam, 1781, 2 vols. Con- 
sidérations sur la paix de 1783, Berlin, 1783. 
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he remembered that the authors of these works were, for the most part, 
moved by a spirit of faction, that is, that they set out either to praise or to 
degrade the Americans unduly, Count Castiglioni deemed it proper to give 
the reader a brief and general idea, based on his own observations which he 
wrote with what he hoped was an impartial and objective viewpoint. 

Many questions, the author stated, were being asked in Europe concern- 
ing the climate, fertility of the soil, the vegetables, and above all concerning 
the system of government, the industry and customs of the Americans, just 
as if, in view of its size, these subjects could possibly be uniform for the entire 
country. After describing the area, the physical features of the geography of 
the United States and its climate, Count Castiglioni discussed the theory 
concerning the degeneration of animals in America, a theory that had been 
advanced by Count de Buffon and carried to extremes by Pauw” and other 
writers. This theory, according to Count Castiglioni, was proved to be false 
not only by Mr. Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia’* but also by Mr. Robert- 
son in his History of America’ and by Count Carli in his Lettere Ameri- 
cane. These three writers had demonstrated that the two Frenchmen were 
wrong. In fact, while Count Castiglioni admitted that in Canada cows and 
horses were small in stature, yet these animals, in Massachusetts and in 
Pennsylvania, were as large, if not larger, than those seen in Europe. To 
prove his point, Count Castiglioni referred to the enormous size of the elk, 
the buffalo, the bear, and especially to the skeleton of the mammoth which 
had been dug out of the banks of the Ohio. Indeed, Castiglioni showed that 
these animals were as large as those found in Siberia. The Italian visitor 
also found that the genus of quadrupeds was similar to that encountered in 
Europe, although the species were somewhat different, especially in the case 
of such animals as the cougar, the raton, and the opossum. The birds in 
America were, in the opinion of the visitor, very beautiful and abundant. 
The amphibians and the reptiles were numerous and varied, too, and al- 


13Recherches Philosophiques sur les Américains. 

14Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia was published anonymously in Paris in 1782. This book 
was reprinted on several occasions, with different titles. Observations sur la Virginie, traduites de 
l’Anglais, et enrichies d'une carte de la Virginie. Paris, Barrois ainé, 1786. See P. Mazzei, Mem- 
oirs of the life and peregrinations of the Florentine, Philip Mazzei, 1730-1816. Translated by 
Howard R. Marraro, Columbia University Press, New York, 1942. 

15William Robertson, (1721-1793). Scottish historian. Was appointed royal historiographer of 
Scotland in 1764. He wrote a History of America, and published the first eight books, dealing with 
the settlement and history of the Spanish colonies (1777), but the Revolutionary War deterred him 
from carrying out his plan. The ninth and tenth books, containing the history of Virginia up to 
1688 and that of New England up to 1657, were published from his manuscripts by his son, Wil- 
liam (1796). 

— Rinaldo Carli. Delle Lettere Americane. [anon.] Cosmopoli, 1730. [Firenze, 1780] 
2 vols. 
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though all insects had not yet been identified, many of them were similar to 
those found in Europe.” 

In his examination of the vegetable world, Count Castiglioni found that 
the produce of the soil was about the same as that of Europe, for the corres- 
ponding latitude. He added, however, that the only fruit trees that grew 
abundantly and spontaneously were the peach and plum trees. The vege- 
tables he found in the United States were very similar to those that grew 
along the eastern coast of northern Asia, e.g., magnolia, illicio, calicanto and 
the ginseng, and many others which, for the want of space, he did not 
enumerate. Count Castiglioni then supported Franklin’s statement to the 
effect that the climate of the two eastern coasts of the old and new worlds 
had much in common. Some genera of plants, especially some trees and 
shrubberies, abounded both in America and Europe, as for example, the oak, 
the pine, the maple, the briar, the bindweed, although nearly all the 
American species were somewhat different from those seen in Europe. 

In a discussion on the natural movement of the population of the United 
States, Count Castiglioni concluded that it was about the same as that 
of Europe with the result that the population of the United States was in- 
creasing rapidly, especially where the climate was healthy."* However, the 
population, according to the author, was not growing fast in the oldest 
provinces, on account of the constant and large emigrations to the hinter- 
land. This phenomenon led Castiglioni to conclude that many years would 
have to elapse before the population in the seaboard regions would equal 
Europe’s. This, according to the visitor, should not cause surprise, for the 
soil in many places in the interior was fertile and inexpensive, and even the 
climate was more salubrious. 

Count Castiglioni observed that in the early days European emigration 
contributed much to the increase in the population of the country. However, 
in more recent times, he added, emigration consisted largely of “lazy and 
wicked” people who proved to be more harmful than useful. He agreed 
with Franklin’s statement that in order to achieve success, emigrants to 
America should be industrious and skillful in some art or trade. He warned 


17Castiglioni, Viaggio. Il, 155. 

18Quoting from the American Museum, Philadelphia, 1787, I, 305, Castiglioni in a footnote 
(II, 158) gave the population of the United States as 3,102,670; but in the same magazine, 1788, 
III, 483, the total population was given as 2,781,000 of whom 2,261,000 were whites and 520,000 


negroes. 
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that it was altogether false to believe that one could become rich by just 
migrating to America.” 

Having refuted the theory on the supposed degeneration of animals in 
America, Count Castiglioni then proceeded to prove that certain celebrated 
authors were wrong in stating that Americans were degenerated both in 
body and in mind. This theory, he argued, was just as wrong as the former. 
Though it was true that the primitive inhabitants, that is, the savage people, 
were perhaps less strong than the European farmers, yet they were not 
very different from the Chinese, the Negroes, and the Indians who had 
lived in the old world and who had not been looked upon as a decaying 
people. Count Castiglioni emphasized that the descendants of Europeans 
born in America, provided they resided in healthy climates, lived to be quite 
old, and were as strong and as tall as their European forebears. As proof 
of this statement the author mentioned the very difficult labor conditions, 
the discomforts Americans had to endure when developing new plantations, 
and the almost incredible hardships they suffered during the Revolutionary 
War. 

Referring to the intellectual achievements of the English colonists, Casti- 
glioni deemed it almost incredible that in such celebrated histories as the 
Stabilimenti Europei one would find this statement: 


Under the foreign sky, the mind, like the human body, weakens and therefore is 
incapable of sustained thought. One must be astonished to find that it has not yet pro- 
duced one good poet, an able mathematician, or a genius in art or science.”° 


To this statement, Count Castiglioni replied that even those who have never 
been in America, but who were familiar with the names of Washington 
and Franklin® could readily understand its falsity. To these two celebrated 
men, the writer added many others who had distinguished themselves in the 
arts and sciences, as well as in war. In the art of war, he included the names 
of Nathaniel Greene, Henry Knox, Henry Clinton, Benjamin Lincoln, 
Richard Montgomery, Putnam and Horatio Gates; in politics, those of 
Samuel Adams, John Jay, John [James] Madison, Thomas Jefferson, Robert 
Payne and many others. In spite of the assertion of Abbé Raynal, mathe- 
matics, according to Count Castiglioni, was one of the most cultivated 
sciences among the Americans. Among the distinguished mathematicians, 


19[n a footnote (II, 159) Castiglioni expressed the belief that the turbulent conditions in Europe 
of his day would add considerably to the population of the United States. 

20Raynal, Histoire Philosophique et Politique, etc. Geneva, III, 410. 

21In a footnote CII, 161) Castiglioni stated that Franklin died in Philadelphia, on April 17, 
1790, at the age of 84. 
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the author mentioned Williams,” Willard,” and Rittenhouse.** Williams, 
who was professor at the University of Cambridge, wrote scholarly memoirs 
that were published in the Transactions of the American Academy of Boston. 
He it was, according to Count Castiglioni, who determined the latitude of 
various cities and places in the northern states. Willard, the President of the 
same university, had published some of his dissertations in the same Trans- 
actions and was correspondent of various mathematical societies in Europe, 
including the celebrated Eulero. Finally, Rittenhouse, mathematician and 
mechanic, had invented two ingenious clocks which were found in the 
universities of Philadelphia and Princeton. Benjamin Rush,” physician in 
Philadelphia, according to Count Castiglioni, deserved honorable mention 
for his pamphlets touching on a variety of subjects. Natural science, too, 
had made considerable progress, especially through the efforts of Bartram,” 
Marshall,”’ Cutler, Greenway,” and others. 

Among the famous historians, Count Castiglioni mentioned Belknap,® 


22Samuel Williams. A.B. 1761, A.M., LL.D. (University of Edinburgh) 1785, LL.D. (Yale 
University) 1786. Holles Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 1780-1788. 

23}oseph Willard (1738-1804). President of University of Cambridge. Wrote in Transactions 
etc. Born in Biddeford, Maine. After his graduation from Harvard in 1765, he tutored there, 
1766-1772. He was ordained a minister of the First Congregational Church, Beverly, Mass. He was 
elected President of Harvard College in 1781, and held the office to his death. He was a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and of the American Philosophical Society. 

24David Rittenhouse (1732-1796). Astronomer. Born in Germantown, Pa. Constructed pre- 
cision instruments, including many ingenious clocks, water-mill, a transit telescope, time-pieces, 
and mathematical instruments. 

Benjamin Rush (1745-1813). Physician, patriot and miscellaneous writer. Born in Byberry, 
Pa. Was among the signers of the Declaration of Independence. His Diseases of the Mind ex- 
emplifies the pioneer work of Rush in medicine. 

26John Bartram (1699-1777). Botanist. Born at Marple, Delaware Co., Pa. He founded near 
Philadelphia the first botanical garden in this country. He became known as “the father of American 
botany.” He made long excursions and collected many valuable specimens. He was held in such 
high esteem in Europe, that he was made American botanist to George III. 

27Humphry Marshall (1722-1801). Botanist. Born in Chester County, Pa. He specialized in all 
branches of natural history and astronomy. In 1785, he published Arbustrum Americanum, The 
American Grove. 

28Majiasseh Cutler (1742-1823). Congregational clergyman, botanist, colonizer. Born in Wind- 
ham County, Conn. Graduated from Yale College in 1765. He found outlet in many scientific 
investigations. He measured the distances of some stars with a sextant and telescope; he observed 
hairs and other objects through a microscope; he performed experiments with an electrical machine; 
and he inoculated people for smallpox. He was the first to prepare a systematic account of the flora 
of New England. He was a member of several scientific and philosophical societies. 

29Dr. James Greenway of Dinwiddie Co., Va., an ardent botanist, who contributed a number of 
papers to the American Philosophical Society. 

30Jeremy Belknap (1744-1798). Historian and clergyman. Born in Boston. In 1767, he became 
minister of the church at Dover, New Hampshire. Forced in upon himself, the isolation in Dover 
made Belknap an historian, though he “had doubts about the propriety of a minister's dabbling in 
history.” His History of New Hampshire began to appear in 1784. In 1790 he was the leading 
ruse al of the Antiquarian Society. He also wrote the Forersters and two volumes of his American 
Biography. See, J. B. Marcon, Life of Jeremy Belknap, Mass. Hist. Society. Collection, ser. 5, vols. 
I, II, III; ser. 6, vol. IV; Atlantic Monthly, y, 1891. 
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minister of the Church of Dover in New Hampshire, who had written the 
first history of that state, and Ramsay,” whose history of the recent revolu- 
tion in South Carolina had been well received in both America and Europe. 

Count Castiglioni then proceeded to demonstrate that literature, poetry 
and the fine arts were also well cultivated in the United States. Besides 
many minor but beautiful poems which had appeared from time to time in 
American newspapers and gazettes, there were some poets that deserved 
special mention. Hopkinson,” in Philadelphia, was well-known for his 
charming and witty poems. The popular poem McFingal, written in a 
burlesque style, and the satirical poem Hudibras by Mr. Trumbull,* of Con- 
necticut, were so highly valued even in England that various editions of 
these works had since been published. Of equal merit, although its style 
was quite different, was the new poem entitled The Vision of Columbus by 
Mr. Barlow,™ also of Connecticut. Many poems of great merit and, among 
them, The Happiness of America (a poem that had been gracefully trans- 
lated into French by the late Marquis de Chastellux*) were written by 
Colonel Humphreys® who had also served as aide-de-camp of General 
Washington. 

Even painting, which the English valued so highly, but which they had 
never been able to cultivate successfully, seemed to have captured the 
imagination of the Americans, since many gifted men had made notable 


31David Ramsay (1749-1815). Physician and historian. Born in Lancaster, Pa. After his gradu- 
ation from the medical school of the College of Pennsylvania in 1772, he settled in Charleston 
where he achieved success as a physician, and prominence as an ardent supporter of colonial rights. 
Ramsay was busy during the war collecting materials for his oy of the American Revolution 
(1789) and History of the Revolution of South Carolina. (1785). 1815 he was assassinated by 
a maniac. 

32Thomas Hopkinson (1709-1751). Born in London. After settling in Philadelphia, he became 
an intimate friend of Franklin who received his first idea of the lightning rod from Hopkinson. 

33John Trumbull (1750-1831). Poet and jurist. Born in Westbury (now Watertown), Conn. 
A precocious child, he developed into an excellent scholar. His first long poem was The Prog- 
ress of Dullness published in 1772 and 1773. Although he was the most celebrated American poet 
of the eighteenth century, Trumbull remains today a minor writer. He is remembered for only one 
poem McFingal, and that only because of the part it played in the Revolution. He was indebted for 
style to Samuel Butler’s Hudibras. 

34Joel Barlow (1754-1812). Born in Reddington, Conn. He wrote his grandiose dithyramb in 
fake Miltonic verse, The Vision of Columbus as a result of which he became at least locally re- 
nowned. His only good poem was Hasty Pudding. 

35Francois Jean Chastellux (1734-1788). French Publicist. He was a field marshal and later 
major general in American Revolution. Author of Voyage dans Amérique septentrionale dans les 
années 1780-81 (1788, 2 vols.). 

%David Humphreys (1752-1818). Poet and miscellaneous writer. Born in Derby, Conn. 
Though he is grouped with the “Hartford Wits,” Humphreys’ verse is very pedestrian, with no 
lightness or humor. He consciously imitated Pope and Addison. 
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contributions to this art. Mr. Copley,”’ a native of Boston, Massachusetts, 
who began his career in America by painting family portraits, had been en- 
gaged in England to make a painting on the death of Lord Chatham, on the 
catastrophe of Brook-Watson, and on the death of Major Pierson. Copley’s 
work was so highly esteemed that the city of London had engaged him to 
paint the destruction of the floating batteries under Gibraltar. The death of 
General Woulse and the return of Regolo were excellent paintings by Ben- 
jamin West,* of Philadelphia, who was then employed by the King of Eng- 
land to decorate his chapel in Windsor. John Trumbull,” of Connecticut, 
then a resident of Paris, had undertaken to paint the principal events of the 
American Revolution, having already completed the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and the one on the death of General Montgomery. Other painters, such as 
Taylor,” of Philadelphia, Stewart," of Rhode Island, and Brown,” of 
Boston, were also doing remarkable work and had already acquired a repu- 
tation in England. Taylor was much admired for his landscapes, and the 
other two men for their portraits. ‘Though he had not included all those who 
deserved to be mentioned, Count Castiglioni felt certain that those to whom 
he had referred were sufficient to prove the falsity of Abbé Raynal'’s assertion. 

In a section on the commerce of the United States, the author stated that 
the principal objects of exportation were salted fish and lumber in the 
northern states; tobacco, wheat and flour in the middle states; indaco and 
rice in the southern states. The trade in these articles, according to the 
author, was very profitable to the colonists. However, importation of articles 
of luxury into the principal cities and towns of the south frequently changed 
this profit into a loss. This situation brought about a general scarcity in real 


37John Singleton Copley (1738-1815). Born in Boston, Mass. He visited Italy in 1774 and 
1775, and England in 1776. He was an excellent painter of portraits and of historical subjects. 
See The domestic and artistic life of John Singleton Copley with notices of his works and reminis- 
cences of his son, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, by his granddaughter, Martha Babcock 
Amory. Boston, Houghton, 1882. 

38Benjamin West (1738-1820). Born in Springfield, Pa. In 1760 he was in Rome and in 1763 
in London. He was an excellent painter of portraits and of historical subjects. See William Dun- 
lap, History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States, New York, 1834, 
2 vols.; Henry E. Jackson, Benjamin West, his life and’ works: a monograph, Philadelphia, Win- 
ston, 1900. Initiated the emigration of American artists to Italy to study the antiquities and the 
arts. 
39John Trumbull (1756-1843). Born in Lebanon, Conn. He was a painter of history, battle 
scenes and portraits. His Autobiography (1841). 

40Taylor. (First name unknown). He was a painter and miniaturist who flourished in Phila- 
delphia about 1760. 

*1Joseph Stewart (c1750-c1800). He was a portrait painter. 

42Mather Brown (1761-1831). Born in Boston, the son of a clockmaker. He was a portrait 
painter and miniaturist. 
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money which had forced the government to issue scrip money with conse- 
quent harm to a large section of the population. As a result of this condition, 
many zealous Americans, according to the writer, had urged the importation 
into America of manufactured articles which they sorely needed. However, 
these efforts had been largely fruitless on account of the small number of in- 
habitants and the ease with which land was purchased at low price. This 
situation, in turn, resulted in high wages for manual labor. Nevertheless, 
Count Castiglioni did not think that harm could result from the want of 
these articles provided that more men would devote themselves to agriculture 
and provided also that Americans banished from their homes articles of lux- 
ury imported from Europe. The progress made by Philadelphia, a city in- 
habited by Quakers, in comparison with other old cities, served to show 
the beneficial influence simple customs had in promoting the welfare of a 
newly populated country. The farmers of Pennsylvania should, in the 
opinion of Count Castiglioni, serve as an example to all other Americans. 

A changed system of government, a reduced commerce, a large public 
debt and the consequences of a devastating war had caused many persons to 
ask whether independence had really been worthwhile for the Americans. 
Of course, of all the European nations, England was the only country that 
had granted wide privileges to her colonies, although some colonists were not 
yet prepared to enjoy those privileges since some had often escaped from the 
mother country because of religious or civil disagreements, and others had 
even been sent to America for punishment. The English owed the pros- 
perity of their colonies to the mild and liberal government they had es- 
tablished, in comparison with other nations. If, however, the Americans 
had not revolted they would have remained indefinitely in a condition of 
mediocrity, since the English Government would have continued to impose 
heavy taxes on them. Therefore, at the time of his visit, the Americans were 
suffering from all the disadvantages inherent in a growing but poor republic, 
and the consequences of a Revolutionary war. But their condition, Count 
Castiglioni felt, would improve as soon as they were able to establish a firm 
and active government. Their distance from Europe assured them protec- 
tion from any sudden invasion. The extent and fertility of the soil could 
feed an immense population, especially in the center of the continent where, 
as the visitor had already metioned, there were immense plateaus, which be- 
sides enjoying a temperate and healthful climate, were irrigated by numerous 
navigable rivers. Encouraged by these advantages, under the auspices of the 
new government, Count Castiglioni prophesied that the United States not 
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only would flourish, but would soon come to that period in its history in 
which they could and would distinguish themselves among the most power- 
ful and civilized nations of the world. 

Count Castiglioni visited Virginia on two separate occasions. His first 
visit began on December 22, 1785, when he arrived at Alexandria, and ended 
on January 7, 1786, when he left Kingston. During this tour he also visited 
Mount Vernon, Fredericksburg, Richmond, and Petersburg. The visitor 
returned to Virginia on May 11, 1786, when he arrived at an unidentified 
Dan River plantation. This second visit brought him to Eniscotty [Enis- 
corthy], Charlottesville, Monticello, Stantown [Staunton] and Winchester 
from which he departed on June 8, 1786. Therefore, during both visits he 
spent, in all, about five weeks in Virginia, observing many things and talk- 
ing to many men. But let us follow closely his narrative. 

On November 27, 1785, Count Castiglioni left New York and after 
passing through Philadelphia, Baltimore, Annapolis and Mount Pleasant 
finally, on December 22, reached Alexandria, Virginia, which he described 
as having 300 houses and a population of about 3,000 persons. The author 
thought that as the Potomac became more navigable the town would become 
one of the most important commercial centers of the state. The project to 
render this river navigable was submitted by General Washington and 
this great enterprise was already under way during Count Castiglioni’s visit. 
The public buildings included two churches (a Presbyterian and an Angli- 
can), a Quaker Assembly, and the municipal building. Alexandria then had 
various factories for the manufacture of bricks, which, as the surrounding 
land was of soft, strong clay, could be made very cheaply. Oyster shells 
which were plentiful in this section were used to make mortar; the very 


_ white ones were used to make plaster. 


On December 25, the author left Alexandria and arrived at Mount Ver- 
non, at the beautiful estate of George Washington whom the author de- 
scribed as the “immortal American Cincinnatus.” Washington’s house was 
mediocre in size and included two wings which were joined to the house by 
means of two porticos. It stood in the center of a large square surrounded by 
other structures. From this spot one could see the boats on the Potomac, 
large expanses of cultivated land, and the nearby hills covered with ancient 
oak and pine trees. The view was varied and pleasant. Count Castiglioni 
spent four days with General Washington who received him with the 
greatest hospitality which he was wont to show toward the many foreigners 
who went to visit and “admire this outstanding personality.” He described 
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the General as a robust man of about fifty-seven years of age, of powerful 
build and very pleasant. After giving a brief biographical sketch of his host, 
Castiglioni confessed his great admiration for the General for having retired 
to private life at the height of his glory. Count Castiglioni looked upon this 
“illustrious” man who had brought the Revolution to a “happy ending” as 
one destined by nature to free America from European subjugation and one 
who marked a new epoch in the history of revolutions. Born in this village, 
in one of the best of families, Washington entered the army in his early 
youth. Tracing his military campaigns against the French army in Canada, 
Count Castiglioni then discussed the réle Washington had played in the 
American Revolution, stressing the discomforts he suffered during the war 
like a common soldier. In fact, Count Castiglioni stated that the exemplary 
courage the Americans displayed at the beginning of the war should serve as a 
model to all future generations that would fight in the cause of liberty. The 
ingenuity of the Americans to provide clothing, food, and ammunition for 
the soldiers seemed to have greatly impressed the Italian visitor. Washington, 
Castiglioni emphasized, was great in good and bad fortune. He was never 
depressed by the losses he suffered, nor was he ever proud of the victories he 
achieved. The quality of General Washington that seemed most outstand- 
ing, according to Castiglioni, was his extreme modesty which made him 
useful to his country in war and in peace. He devoted much time to agricul- 
ture, employing a large number of Negroes who, under his supervision, 
scarcely knew that they were slaves. Washington had thus been able to cul- 
tivate his fields and to bring them to a flourishing state. Count Castiglioni’s 
admiration for Washington was sincere and he closed his remarks on the 
General with a prayer in which he beseeched God to grant that Washington 
be spared for many years so that he might, in peace, serve as a model of virtue 
and industry to his fellow countrymen just as, by his victories, he had served 
as an example to Europe. 

Leaving Mount Vernon on December 29, and passing through Colchester, 
Dumfriess [Dumfries], Aquaja [Aquia] and Falmouth, Count Castiglioni 
reached Fredericksburg which he described as a large city on the Rappahan- 
noc[k] River, having an extensive trade in tobacco. In those days the Rap- 
pahannoc[k] River which emptied into the Chesapeake, was navigable by 
_ small boats, except for short periods of the year when it was frozen. After 
his departure from Fredericksburg, the author saw many plantations, whose 
owners he divided into two classes. The first class, consisting of the very 


rich planters who possessed from 100 to 150 slaves, lived on their land, but 
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left its management to overseers, kept horses and coaches, and were regarded 
as the most important gentlemen of the district. The planters lived in very 
large homes, facing a large square, surrounded by homes for the negroes, the 
stables, kitchens, etc. One or more superintendents looked over the negroes. 
The second class was made up of those who, having fewer slaves and less 
land, managed their own plantations. The slaves who were either brought 
from Africa or born in slavery in the United States were sold for from fifty to 
one hundred Virginian dollars, depending on their physical strength and 
ability. Count Castiglioni believed that the development of agriculture in 
this country, judged by the extent of unwooded land, gave one the impression 
of having reached a high degree of perfection. But this was not so, according 
to the Italian visitor. However, since the farmers cultivated tobacco, a large 
part of this land became unfruitful every year, and a planter having about 
700 acres was not able to cultivate more than fifteen or twenty. Although the 
barren land could be made fruitful by the use of fertilizers, Count Castiglioni 
believed that this was not done because of their scarcity. The visitor observed 
that cows were permitted to roam in the woods. Two acres planted with 
tobacco produced about two hogshead or 3,000 pounds of tobacco. One 
hogshead of tobacco, equivalent to 1,000 pounds, was sold for from twenty- 
seven to thirty-nine shillings, so that from two acres the value was about 117 
Virginian shillings. 

The following day the author traveled 37 miles through a well-cultivated 
tobacco land, where peach brandy and persimmon beer were widely used. 
Peach trees also grew abundantly in this section. Persimmon beer was ob- 
tained from a species of Guajacana which grew widely in the woods. Its 
fruit was not edible because it was bitter even when ripe. That night he 
reached Richmond, capital of Virginia. In this city, Count Castiglioni 
learned of the existence of some animal bones that had been found at a 
depth of seventy feet while digging a well. Among these bones were some 
tibs larger than those of an ox. The author visited the site of these excava- 
tions on the slope of a hill a short distance from the James River. The earth 
which had been dug up had a strong odor of sulphur and seemed to consist 
of the remains of rotted wood, since it was ash-like in color and became white 
in the sun. In this earth there were pieces of peat which was abundant for 
a distance of about thirteen miles to the southwest along the same river. 
There were also some traces of shells and some black teeth which the author 
thought to have belonged to an identified sea fish. Some flint arrowheads and 
other handicraft of the savages were also found. The fact that these arrow- 
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heads were very old indicated that savages had inhabited the region many 
centuries before. 

On January 6, [1786], after passing through Osborne, the author reached 
Petersburg on the Appomattox River. This was one of the most important 
trading centers of Virginia. But the climate here was unhealthy and the 
marsh lands, surrounding the city, caused the death of many children. The 
author was told that in this region a certain kind of bird, called Soree [Sora], 
resembling the plover, was plentiful and that the Virginians considered it 
to be a delicacy. These birds lived near the swamps and during the months 
of September and October ate so abundantly that they were hardly able to fly, 
with the result that they were easily killed with sticks. The author spent the 
night at the house of Colonel Banister,* the grandson of the Reverend John 
Banister (circa 1650?-1692)) a clergyman of the Church of England who 
settled in Charles City County, Virginia, and was distinguished by his re- 
ports on botanical studies made by him in the colony. The next morning 
Castiglioni continued his journey toward the south and reached Kingston, in 
the county of Denwiddi [Dinwiddie], a rich plantation belonging to Captain 
Walker. Castiglioni visited Dr. Greenway, an Englishman by birth, doctor 
by profession, and a dilettante in botany. He had collected more than 600 
plants some of which were very rare and were still undescribed. Dr. Green- 
way showed his collection to the author and allowed him to copy some of the 
descriptions and observations on the medicinal and commercial use made 
of these plants by the Indians. After leaving Kingston, the author spent 
the night at the home of Major Wall and on the following day, walking more 
than 13 miles beyond the Meherrin, over which there was a wooden bridge, 
he reached the boundary of North Carolina. 

On May 11, the author, having crossed the Dan River, arrived at the plan- 
tation of Mr. W .. . , who had been described to him as a very zealous Metho- 

43John Banister (1734-1787) of “Battersea,” Dinwiddie County, was educated in England and 
studied law at the Temple. Returning to Virginia, he took a prominent part in colonial and Revo 
lutionary War affairs. He was a member of the House of Burgesses from Dinwiddie County from 
1765 to the end of the colonial era; member of the Virginia Conventions of 1775 and 1776 and of 
the General Assembly of Virginia, 1777; member of the Continental Congress March 16, 1778, to 
tember 24, 1779, and one of the framers and signers of the Articles of Confederation, and in 
1781 was a lieutenant-colonel of cavalry (Tyler, Encyc ia of Virginia Biography, II, 3). John 
Banister (1738-1787) was the son of John Banister of Prince George County, collector of the 
U James River District, 1724, and vestryman of Bristol Parish an grandson of the Reverend 
John Banister (circa 1650?-1692). The Reverend John Banister, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, settled in Charles City County, Virginia, during the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, gaining distinction as a botanist. He corresponded with Compton, Ray, Sloane and 


Lister, and botanical and entomological papers by him appeared in later years in Philosophical 
Transactions, and his catalogue of Virginia plants was published in Ray’s Historica Plantarum. 


(Dictionary of American Biography, 1, 375). 
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dist, a sect very similar to the Anglican, except that its followers were usually 
more zealous than educated. His daughter was the wife of the minister and 
both lived in the house of the father-in-law. At bedtime Mr. W.’s son-in-law 
(who was a Methodist minister) read a passage from the Bible and tried to 
explain it but at the end of the first short verse, finding himself embarassed, 
he stopped, saying that it was getting late and it would be better to go to bed. 
And so everyone retired for the night. 

On May 12, the author, passing through Paintonborough, also known by 
the name of Hallifax Old-town, and crossing the bridge over the Banister 
River, after a distance of 40 miles arrived at Colonel Coles plantation, lo- 
cated not far from the Stanton [Staunton] River. Count Castiglioni had al- 
ready met the Colonel at Richmond and so he was received with the hospi- 
tality which was characteristic of Virginians. Here he admired the horses and 
various artificial meadows of clover and rye-grass. On May 14, the visitor 
crossed the Stanton [Staunton] River by rowboat and after travelling 28 miles 
and spending the night with some poor farmers, reached the Courthouse of 
Buckingham County. He spent the night with a certain Mr. Patterson. The 
following morning, proceeding toward the James River, he was caught in a 
severe storm when he was only a mile away from its banks. After crossing 
the river, the author arrived at Eniscotty [Eniscorthy], a possession of Colonel 
John Coles, who received him cordially. Count Castiglioni observed that 
the climatic conditions of the hills at Eniscotty were favorable to vegetation 
and compared them to those of the hills of the Monte di Brianza region. 
Therefore, mulberry trees and vines thrived there. On account of this early 
vegetation, these hills were called the Green Mountains. On May 18, the 
author left Eniscotty, crossed the Rivanna River which, joining the Fluvanna 
River, formed the James River. Count Castiglioni here climbed the South- 
west Mountains. This night he reached Charlottesville, a small village be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and the Southwest Mountains, where the court for Al- 
bemarle County was held. On the way he killed a black snake, two feet seven 


“Colonel Isaac Coles (1747-1813). He was born in Richmond, Virginia. He was educated at 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va.; he was a colonel of militia during the Revolution 
and was a member of the Virginia Legislature in 1783-84-85-87. He was a member of the convention 
which met in Richmond in June, 1788, to ratify the new Federal Constitution, and there voted 
against its ratification. He held his place in Congress until 1797. He died on his plantation in 
ee County, Va. L. G. Tyler (editor) Encyclopaedia of Virginia Biography. N. Y., 1915, 

» 648-649. 
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inches long. On May 20, the author, accompanied by Colonel Lewis,* 
climbed one of the Southwest Mountains where Monticello, a possession of 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson, then United States Minister to Paris, was located. The 
author stated that this villa was situated in a delightful spot and that the 
house, designed by its owner, was in the Italian style with high ceilings and 
large rooms. On the slope of the hill there were many vines and the best 
fruit trees of Europe and also a collection of rare plants and small shrubs col- 
lected in the woods of Virginia by Jefferson himself. What made Monticello 
even more interesting was the rich library containing a rare collection of 
English, French, Italian, Greek and Latin books which Jefferson had col- 
lected not for pleasure but for study. 

The Italian found that the Blue Ridge Mountains were of average height 
and that although the road of Rock-fish gap was in some places obstructed 
by rocks, neither its slope nor its length could be compared with the paths of 
the Apennines and even less with those of the Alps. At the summit of the 
mountain he stopped at the home of Mr. L.... From one of the peaks, the 
author saw valleys and hills covered with many plantations; he could also 
look down on the fertile valley of Augusta County. Because of a dense fog 
the author was forced to spend the next day in the house of Mr. L. on the 
summit of the gap. Mr. L. told Count Castiglioni that many people went 
through this gap to go to the baths beyond the Allegheny. The author ob- 
served that in southern Virginia the ladies, like those of Europe, because of 
lack of exercise, were subject to those diseases which were caused by an 
inactive and sedentary life. They went to these watering places ostensibly 
as convalescents, but as a matter of fact they spent the nights gambling and 
dancing. While conversing with his host, Castiglioni’s Irish guide began to 
drink heavily as did others who arrived later. The Irishman became gay 
and loquacious. 

Having left the Blue Ridge Mountains, and having crossed the South 
River, on the morning of May 23, the author reached Stantown, the capital 


45The Colonel Lewis who accompanied Castiglioni to Monticello was doubtless Colonel Nicholas 
Lewis (circa 1728?-1808) who lived on an estate known as “The Farm” in Albemarle County neat 
Monticello. Nicholas Lewis, who was a distinguished citizen of Albemarle County, inherited the 
estate of “Belvoir” from his father, Colonel Robert Lewis (1704-1765), but exchanged “Belvoir” 
with his brother-in-law, John Walker, for the plantation known as “The Farm” where he lived for 

years. (Cf. Sorley, Lewis of Warner Hall, page 601.) 

a fe is strange that Count Castiglioni fails to mention anywhere in his narrative the work of one 
of his countrymen — Filippo Mazzei— who had been very popular in this section of the state 
and who had left Virginia less than a year before to join Jefferson in Paris where Mazzei was en- 
gaged in writing his Recherches Historiques et politiques sur les Etats-Unis de l’ Amérique — 
trionale . . . par un citoyen de Virginie [Filippo Mazzei]. Avec quatre lettres d'un bourgeois de 
New Heves sur l’unité de la législature. Paris, Chez Froullé, 1788, 4 vols. 
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of Augusta County. This village was situated in the center of a beautiful 
valley and in its neighborhood, near the rivers and brooks, there were stalac- 
tites and lime. Tobacco farming which, to the east of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, was the principal source of income for the Virginians, was still new in 
this section, where the principal crops were wheat, corn and hemp. The 
healthy and robust inhabitants of this section contrasted sharply with the 
pale complexion of those in the southern states. These people had the fresh- 
ness and healthy color of the northern inhabitants. This town was first 
settled by emigrants from that part of Ireland which was opposite Northern 
Scotland; they were a robust people, accustomed to live in forests. Soon, 
however, the town was occupied by the Germans, from Pennsylvania, who 
established themselves there. Because of a heavy rain the author was unable 
to see a natural bridge about 50 miles from Stantown. Proceeding on his 
journey Castiglioni reached Middle River which was so swollen by the rains 
that he was unable to cross and was obliged to stay with a certain Captain A. 
whose house was near the river. On May 28, the rain ceased, and the next 
morning, the Captain, or his wife, tired of having in their house, a witness to 
their indolent and listless life, advised him to cross the river. The Irishman, 
who was the author’s guide, entered the river with horse and carriage, and 
almost lost his life in the current. It was not until the following day that the 
author was finally able to cross the river. Although hampered by the heavy 
rains, Castiglioni collected many insects in the woods. Some, he said, were 
new, while others were not well-known to naturalists. Among these speci- 
mens there were a type of “Stenocorus Spinicornis,” a “Phalaena Tortrix” 
and a “Phryganea interrupta.” 


After crossing the two branches of Smith Creek, Count Castiglioni 
travelled over very bad roads where his carriage broke down, forcing him to 
stop at the inn of a certain Macdoval. Here he decided to abandon the car- 
tiage and proceed on horseback. He then crossed the Shenandore [Shenan- 
doah] River, Mill Creek and Stony Creek, and passed through Miller's 
town, Stower’s town, and Newtown. He finally arrived at Winchester, an 
incorporated village and capital of the County of Fredericksburg. He de- 
scribed Winchester as one of the most active trading places in Virginia, hav- 
ing about 200 houses, many of which were built of limestone which was 
abundant in that vicinity. It had two churches — a Lutheran and a Presby- 
terian. The inhabitants, mostly Germans, took their wheat, flour, and hemp 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia; in these two cities they also received merchan- 
dise from Europe which they then transported to the interior beyond the 
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Alleghenies. In this vicinity the water, passing through limestone, acquired 
the properties of a laxative, and caused stomach aches to persons who were 
not used to it. On June 8, the author left Winchester and, after spending 
the night at Weathersdon marsh, also called Charleton, crossed once more 
the Blue Ridge Mountains from west to east. The road was good and after 
travelling eight miles, the author reached Harper’s Ferry on the Potomac 
which separated the state of Virginia from Maryland. 

In a separate chapter, the author discussed the location and climate of Vir- 
ginia; its ancient inhabitants and European settlements. Briefly, Castiglioni 
observed that throughout the State of Virginia, the land near the sea was flat 
but quickly rose into hills and mountain chains that had a parallel course 
from southwest to northeast. In these mountains were found the sources of 
the many rivers in the state. The climate was temperate and healthy near 
the mountains, but in low areas and near the sea, it was warm, humid, and 
unhealthy. Mineral waters were abundant in the state and warm springs and 
fresh water springs were known for their medicinal qualities. 

Richmond, the capital of Virginia, was situated on the James River; it 
had 400 houses and 4,000 inhabitants. The houses were placed on two hills 
separated by a torrent spanned by a wide, wooden bridge. The streets were 
unpaved and there were no public buildings worthy of note, although the 
foundation of a magnificent state building had already been laid. The 
tobacco business was the most important in Richmond. The author believed 
it difficult for Richmond to increase its trade, since it was situated between 
the commercial cities of Alexandria and Petersburg. 

As to the laws of Virginia, the author thought it remarkable that com- 
plete freedom of religion was guaranteed, and that anyone, no matter of what 
religion, could aspire to the most important state offices. In other states, he 
emphasized, Catholics and certain others were excluded from public offices. 

Negro slaves cultivated tobacco on the plantations. The planter’s house 
was usually large, well-built and well-situated, surrounded by the kitchens, 
stables and quarters for the slaves. In a description of the life of the planters 
and of the slaves in Virginia, Castiglioni quoted an article in the American 
Museum,” a magazine published in Philadelphia. The life of the planter 
was described as one of indolence and brutality, while that of the slave was 
worse than a beast’s. The author deplored the fact that this was partly true 
but he pointed out that there were planters like Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison who were very interested in the development of agriculture and in 


47March, 1787, I, no. 3. 
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the welfare of the Negro. He also pointed out that the well-known hospi- 
tality of the Virginians gave the traveller a favorable impression of their 
character. Entertainment in Virginia consisted of deer hunting, horse rac- 
ing, fishing, dancing and gambling. The Virginians had better breeds of 
horses and, therefore, their horse races were superior to those in other parts 
of the country. 

In the healthful parts of Virginia, the men were robust and dark, and the 
women had black and vivid eyes and white teeth, but their complexion was 
not as pretty as that of the northerners. The young men married early — 
when they were about fourteen or fifteen years of age and usually for love, 
since there were many occasions for both boys and girls to meet at dances. 

After his final departure from Virginia, Count Castiglioni continued his 
journey through Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. In order to complete his tour of the states, he postponed his 
departure to the spring of 1787, spending most of his time in Philadelphia, 
where he attended at least two meetings of the American Philosophical 
Society, and in New York. Finally, on May 16, 1787, he returned to his 
native Italy, via Spain, having sailed on a Spanish vessel. According to 
Ticozzi,* the literary critic, Count Castiglioni took back to Italy many un- 
known plants and seeds; one plant, in particular, the locust (robinia) grew 
so well on Italian soil that by 1832, it was to be seen in all Lombardy. His 
first major task, after his arrival in Italy, was the preparation of his Viaggio 
which he published in 1790. Upon its completion, Count Castiglioni de- 
voted much of his time to the translation of Latin writers on agricultural sub- 
jects and to the study of numismatics. It is known that he possessed a re- 
markable collection of coins of Lombardy which were eventually donated 
to the Ambrosian Library in Milan. His interest in public affairs and his 
sympathetic understanding of the problems that beset his age won for him 
many political and academic honors. Indeed before his death in 1832, he 
was a member of the electoral college of land-holders, of the money com- 
mission, of the Napoleonic Italian Institute; he was also director of the bo- 
tanical garden of the city of Milan; director of the royal printing house; a 
senator of the Kingdom of Italy; and a Knight of the Iron Cross. 


*®Stefano Ticozzi. (1762-1836). Born in Pasturo in Valsassina. Was an art critic and a biog- 
tapher. He lived in Milan. See S. Ticozzi, I Secoli della letteratura italiana. 1833, II, 608. 
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FROM THE COLLECTIONS 


Letters of Mrs. Ann (Jennings) Wise to Her Husband, 
Henry A. Wise* 


Edited by CLayron TorRENCE 


Some fifty years ago Mrs. Barton H. Wise, of Richmond, presented to 
the Virginia Historical Society a notable collection of family papers which 
had been the treasured possession of her husband, Barton Haxall Wise 
(1865-1899), the biographer of his grandfather, the Honorable Henry 
Alexander Wise (1806-1876). These family papers designated in the 
Society's Collections as “The Barton H. Wise Papers” contain numerous 
interesting and valuable items relating to members of the Wise family. 

We are here presenting from this collection eleven letters written be- 
tween December 14, 1834, and April 28, 1836, by Mrs. Ann Elizabeth 
(Jennings) Wise to her husband, Henry A. Wise, during his first and 
second terms, 1833-1837, as a member of Congress from Virginia. 

Ann (Jennings) Wise (1808-1837) was the first wife of Henry A. Wise. 
They had met first in 1823 when Wise was a student at Washington Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, and the year that Ann’s father, the Reverend Obadiah 
Jennings had become a pastor of the Presbyterian Church in that college 
town. It was not long after their meeting that Wise found himself falling 
deeply in love with the attractive Ann Jennings, although he allowed sev- 
eral years to pass before he addressed her. Finding his love fully recipro- 
cated, their marriage was set for the fall of the year 1828. 

But in the summer of 1828, the Reverend Mr. Jennings moved to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, having accepted a call to the pastorate of the Presbyterian 


*For their gracious assistance by way of lying data for editing these letters we are greatly 
indebted to Mrs. Henry S. Venn (Maria Cex mn, and Mrs. Harwood Syme Haynes (Alice 
Virginia Hobson), both of Washington, D. C., and to the Reverend Jennings Wise Hobson, of 
Bluefield, West Virginia, all three of whom are great dchildren of the Honorable Henry A. 
Wise (1806-1876) and his first wife, Ann Elizabeth | serene (1808-1837). 

The photographs of portraits from which illustrations for this article have been made were 
kindly and generously supplied by Miss Ellen Wright Wise, of Richmond, Virginia, a great 
gquebighes of the Honorable Henry A., and Ann Elizabeth (Jennings) Wise. The original 
portraits of Henry A. Wise, Ann Elizabeth (Jennings) Wise and of her mother, Mrs. Ann 
(Wilson) Jennings are owned by James P. Garnett, Esquire, and are in possession of Mrs. Henry 
S. Venn and Miss Ellen Garnett, Washington, D. C. The original portrait of the Reverend Oba 

was pastor. 
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Church in that growing young city. Wise was just completing his course 
of law in the celebrated school of Judge Henry St. George Tucker, Win- 
chester, Virginia. Soon after graduating and obtaining his license to prac- 
tice law, he yielded to the persuasive powers of the Jennings family and 
went to live in Nashville. 

After a month's journey made in a one-horse gig from Baltimore he ar- 
rived in Nashville and on October 8, 1828, Henry Alexander Wise and 
Ann Jennings were there married, the bride’s father officiating at the cere- 
mony. The young couple were the guests of General Andrew Jackson at 
The Hermitage for several days, thence returning to the Jennings home 
in Nashville where they resided for two years while Wise engaged in the 
practice of law. Then, in the fall of 1830, with an unconquerable love in 
his heart for his native Virginia, Henry Wise, with the assent of his truly 
understanding wife, came again to his beloved Accomack on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia.’ 

Although Ann Jennings Wise was the wife of a man who was indeed a 
person of marked inherited ability which found, throughout the course of 
his life, varied outlets for notable exercise; yet, she was a notable person 
in her own right. In her birth she was gifted by a character that increased 
in strength and grace through the years as she met the problems of her 
living world. As we read the story of Henry A. Wise’s life in his early 
years we cannot but feel — and our feeling is fully justified by family tra- 
dition which brings to us the story of her all too brief years — that Ann 
Jennings Wise’s influence was a mightily stabilizing one in the life of her 
husband as he entered upon his notable career. She was not at first, or at 
any time afterwards, enamoured of the public life that called in such win- 
some voice to Henry Wise’s spirit. But Ann Jennings Wise had an under- 
standing mind, and hers was a heart of considerable helpfulness. Her wisely 
directed love; her keen realization of the meaning to her husband of the 
course in life he had chosen to follow; her true appreciation of the worth- 
whileness of his abilities; her own ability to judge the rightness of “courses 
and causes”; her power to influence by advice quietly, yet postively given 
— these things were of incomparable inspiration to her husband, a man 
attempting to steer a course as a worthwhile public servant. Then, too, Ann 
Jennings Wise was an incomparable home-maker. She was ever watchful 


about the hearthside; mindful of “the daily round, the trivial task”; ever 


_ISee The Life of Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, 1806-1876. By . . . Barton H. Wise. New 
York: The Macmillan Company . . . 1899, pages 25 et seq., for an account of Henry A. Wise’s 


courtship of and marriage to Ann Jennings, end their retum to Virginia. 
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manifesting devotion to her little children and to her and her husband's 
kindred. Yet, hers was a mind reaching out towards the large issues of public 
life and comprehended their meaning. 

To these spiritual and mental qualities in the character of Ann Jennings 
Wise, we have the testimony of the expressions in regard to her life that 
have come down to us in written word and family tradition,” while the 
letters that we are here publishing bear witness to the reality that was her 
spirit. 

The “life together” of Ann Elizabeth Jennings and Henry Alexander 
Wise was of brief span — just eight and a half years. Married October 8, 
1808, Mrs. Wise died in Accomack County, May 4, 1837, in the 29th 
year of her age.* Barton H. Wise thus writes of the tragic circumstances of 


his grandmother's death. 


During the year 1837, Mr. Wise met with a severe misfortune in the destruction 
of his home — Edge Hill — in Accomack, which was followed not long after by a 
great bereavement; namely, the death of his wife, for whom he cherished the fondest 
attachment. While absent in Washington on February 1, of that year, his dwelling 
and papers were consumed; his wife and children, however, escaping safely from the 
house, were kindly cared for by the neighbors. A few months later the house occu- 
pied by himself and family, in the village of Drummondtown, was set on fire by an 
incendiary, and although the fire was arrested and the building saved, the dread and 
nervous anxiety inspired in the mind of his wife, caused her to give birth prematurely 


2See Barton H. Wise, Henry A. Wise of Virginia, 1806-1876 . . . pages 71 et seq., for a 
splendid characterization of Ann (Jennings) Wise. 

3Ann Elizabeth (Jennings) Wise (born [probably at Steubenville, Ohio) December 31, 1808; 
died Accomack County, Virginia, May 4, 1837) was the second child and eldest daughter of the 
Reverend Obadiah Jennings, D.D. diame near Baskinridge, New Jersey, December 13, 1778; 
died Nashville, Tennessee, January 12, 1832) and his second wife, Ann Wilson (born Middle 
town, Delaware, 1787; died 1841 or 2), daughter of the Reverend Doctor James Wilson, of W 
Mills, Queen Ann’s County, Maryland, notable first as a physician and later as a minister of 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Reverend Obadiah Jennings (1778-1832) was first a lawyer, practicing in Washin: 
Pennsylvania, later in Steubenville, Ohio, removing again to Washington, Pennsylvania, w 
he became a member of the Presbyterian Church, was ordained to the ministry thereof, holding 
pastorates in Steubenville, Ohio; Washington, Pennsylvania, and Nashville, Tennessee. He was 
at one time president of Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania. His 
younger brother, Jonathan Jennings (1784-1834) was the first governor of Indiana. They were 
sons of the Reverend Jacob Jennings (1744-1813) of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, surgeon 
Revolutionary War, later a minister of the Presbyterian Church, and his wife, Mary Kennedy, 
daughter of the Reverend Samuel Kennedy (born Scotland 1720; died New Jersey, 1787), prac 
titioner of medicine, minister of the Presbyterian Church and principal of a classical school, and 
his wife, Sarah Allen. 

The Reverend Jacob Jennings (1744-1813) was son of Jacob Jennings (1711-1787) a “Minute 
Man” in Morris County, New Jersey, during the Revolutionary War, and for ~_ years 8 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church (See A Genealogical History of the Jennings Family in 
England and America . . . By William H. Jennings, Volume II, pages 181 et seq.). 
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to a child, and brought on an illness from which she died. She was one of the loveliest 
of women, in both person and character, and Wise had been in love with her from 
early boyhood.* 


Mrs. Wise’s body was first interred in Accomack County, but was — in 
later years — removed and placed beside that of her husband, Henry A. 
Wise, in Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond. 

The marriage of Ann Elizabeth Jennings and Henry Alexander Wise* 
was blessed with seven children, only four of whom survived her, two sons 
and two daughters.° The eldest daughter, Mary Elizabeth Wise (born in 
Nashville, Tennessee, September 21, 1829; died in Washington, D. C., 
February 15, 1898), married a distinguished physician, Doctor Alexander 
Yelverton Peyton Garnett (1819-1888), of Virginia and Washington City, 
a surgeon in the Confederate Army and the private physician to President 
Jefferson Davis. Ann Jennings Wise, her mother’s namesake (born Acco- 
mack County, Virginia, April 28, 1837; died Williamsburg, Virginia, June 
3, 1914), married Frederick Plumer Hobson (1833-1868) of “Eastwood,” 
Goochland County, a planter of notable lineage and personal character. 
Mrs. Ann (Jennings) Wise’s two sons were Obadiah Jennings Wise and 
Henry Alexander Wise, junior. Obadiah Jennings Wise (born Accomack 
County, April 12, 1831), affectionately called “Obie,” by his family, known 
as “O’Jennings Wise” to his friends, was markedly distinguished in Vir- 
ginia political life and as an editor of the Richmond Enquirer and as a sol- 
dier in the Confederate Army. He was captain of the Richmond Blues, 
giving his life to his beloved South as he led his company in action at Roa- 
noke Island, North Carolina, February 9, 1862. Henry Alexander Wise, 
junior (born in Accomack County, Virginia, August 22, 1834; died in Bal- 
timore, Maryland, February 10, 1869), was a priest of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, distinguished for his great eloquence as a preacher and the 


loveliness of his character as a pastor.’ 


‘Barton H. Wise, The Life of Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, 1806-1876, pages 70-71. See also 
notice of Mrs. Wise’s death in the Richmond Whig, May 23, 1837, page 1, ao 7. 

SHenry Alexander Wise’s notable career as a member of Congress, governor of Virginia, mem- 
ber of the Virginia Convention of 1861 and in the Confederate Army, is set forth in Barton H. 
Wise’s The Life of Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, 1806-1876. Henry A. Wise (1806-1876) mar- 
tied; second, November 1840, Sarah Sergeant; third, 1853, Mary Lyons. See Jennings C. Wise, 
Col. John Wise of England and Virginia (1617-1695). His Ancestors and am om pages, 
173 et seq. and pages 225 et seq. 

SLetter of Mrs. Henry S. Venn, Washington, D. C., to Clayton Torrence, March 3, 1950. 

7For records of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth (Wise) Garett, Mrs. Ann Jennings (Wise) Hobson, 
the Reverend Henry A. Wise, junior, and their families and the record ae Captain Obadiah 
Jennings Wise (who died unmarried) see Jennings C. Wise, Col. John Wise, a England and 
Virginia. (1617-1695). His Ancestors and Descendants, pages 191 et seq. 
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We have not attempted to make specific notes relative to the numerous 
persons mentioned in Mrs. Wise’s letters. The names of Wise, Bagwell, 
Custis, Cropper, Gillett, Hopkins, Marshall, Joynes, Twiford, McMaster, 
Poulson, Ellis, Parramore, Snead, Finney, Scarborough, Savage are familiar 
ones in Accomack County. All of these families were friends, and most of 
them connected by ties of blood or through marriage with the Wises. The 
families in an ancient community like the Eastern Shore of Virginia — com- 
prising the counties of Accomack and Northampton — dating back to vir- 
tually the beginning of Virginia, had by the mid-nineteenth century become 
related in various degrees by intermarriages through the years. 

The “Tully and Margaret” to whom Mrs. Wise refers in the letters were 
Margaret Douglas Pettitt Wise (1803-1866), only sister of Henry A. Wise, 
and hence sister-in-law of Mrs. Ann (Jennings) Wise. Margaret D. P. 
Wise married her second cousin — (and they were doubly related; both 
through the Wises and their paternal grandmothers who were sisters — 
Douglases) — the Honorable Tully Robinson Wise (1797-1844) of “Deep 
Creek,” Accomack County. “Your Uncle and Aunt Cropper” (mentioned 
in the letter of January 16, 1835) were the half-brother, and his wife, of 
Henry A. Wise’s mother, Mrs. Sarah Corbin (Cropper) Wise. “Uncle 
Gillett Cof the letter of February 2, 1835) was Ayers Gillett who married 
Mrs. Margaret (Douglas) Wise, widow of Colonel John Wise (1723- 
1769); the paternal grandmother of Henry A. Wise. “Uncle Gillett” had 
been for awhile, legal guardian to Henry A. Wise, in his early childhood. 
“Aunt Betsey” (referred to in the same letter, and in the letters of December 
28, 1835, and February 9, 1836) was Elizabeth Wise (1758-1842), the 
beloved maiden aunt of Henry A. Wise, who with her sister, Mrs. Mary 
(Wise) Outten, had the care of Henry Wise in his early childhood after 
the death of his parents, John and Sarah (Cropper) Wise.* There are 
charming allusions in these letters to the little children of the household 
and their interests, allusions which reveal the tender love in which they 
were held by their parents. 

At the time that these letters were written Mrs. Wise’s mother and sis 
ters — Mrs. Ann (Wilson) Jennings and her daughters Rebecca (“Bec”) 
Jennings and Sarah Jennings — were visiting in the Wise home in Acco 
mack County, and are frequently referred to by Mrs. Wise. Sarah Jennings 
added a note in humorous vein, as a postscript, to her sister's letter of De 

SJennings C. Wise’s Col. John Wise of England and Virginia (1617-1695). His Ancestors 


and Descendants, in tracing the history of the Wise family in its several branches, develops these 
various relationships. 
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cember 28, 1835. The “James” and “Read,” to whom Mrs. Wise refers in 
her letters of January 16, February 13 and December 28, 1835, and Janu- 
ary 7, 1836, were her brothers, James D. Jennings and Thomas Read Jen- 
nings. They were both physicians. James D. Jennings is said to have served 
with General Samuel Houston in Texas and to have died later in Missis- 
sippi. Thomas Read Jennings was a distinguished physician in Nashville, 
Tennessee, and for many years professor of anatomy in Nashville Medical 
College.’ 

“Twifordville,” from which Mrs. Wise dates her letters of December 
14, 1834, January 16, December 26, and December 28, 1835, and Febru- 
ary 19, 1836, appears from a reference thereto in the letter of December 
14, 1834, to have been a place rented by Henry A. Wise and there Mrs. 
Wise and the children appear to have resided at least during the years in 
which her letters were written. She sometimes dates her letters from Twi- 
fordville, the name of the home and sometimes from Accomack, the county 
name. Twifordville was near Drummond Town, the county seat (now 
Accomac Court House). The “Mr. Twiford,” from whom Henry A. Wise 
rented Twifordville, was probably James W. Twiford." 

We would add, in passing, that friends and acquaintances of Henry A. 
Wise in Washington, to whom Mrs. Wise alludes in her letters, may be 
easily identified by items which may be found in the Congressional Bio- 
graphical Dictionary 1776-19 

Mrs. Wise’s great interest in national affairs is evident from allusions in 
her letters. Her aversion to the practice of dueling, her preference for the 
quieter ways of domestic life to the glamour of public office holding, her 
deeply religious spirit, are equally evident from these letters. 


Twifordville December 14th [1834]. 

My dear Husband 

I received your welcome letter informing me of your safe arrival, and your pleasant 
quarters last Wednesday. I am glad to hear that your mess is partly composed of 
ladies. I wrote to you last Monday, and hope you have received it ere this, as I know 
you felt anxious to hear from us. 
~ William H. Jennings’ A Genealogical History of the Jennings Family in England and America, 
Volume IT, Gia’ of D. and Thomas Read , brothers of Mrs. Wise. 
Mrs. Wise’s sisters Rebecca (“Bec”) Jennings married Colonel Campbell Childress; Sarah 
Jennings married Harrison B. McKay, and Mary Jennings married Franklin Morgan. 

The Accomack County Land Tax books (Division of Archives, Virginia State Library, Rich- 
mond) list for 1834, 1835 and 1836, James W. Twiford with 23 acres of land one mile north 


of the court house [Drummond Town]; 51 acres two miles south of the court house and 3 acres 
one mile south of the court house. It was probably on the tracts south of the court house that 
Twifordville was situated. 
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The day after I wrote, Mrs. Custis from up the county paid us a short visit; and 
made me promise to meet herself and William McMaster at Margaret’s, to spend 
the night on friday. She said that your Uncle was in unusual good health. 

Wednesday morning Tully & Margaret came, and told me, we could have the house, 
as Doctor Bagwell had declined purchasing it. I bid Tully tell Mr. Twiford, that we 
would remain. I hope you will think with me, that taking all things into consideration 
it will be best for us to keep house. 

Thursday nothing occurred worth relating, except that it was a day of suffering 
to Sarah; as her face was so much swollen, that she was obliged to apply a blister to 
her lip. You would have laughed, had you been here, to see her pretty lip, distended 
with a blister into a frightful one, and my own covered with some half a dozen or 
more fever blisters, the effect of a bad cold, that is now almost well. I do not think 
you would have felt the least inclination, to have given either of us a buss. 

Friday morning before day, George with the assistance of Mr Gillet’s men killed the 
hogs; and after dinner I attended to the weighing of them. The largest weighed 289 
pounds, the other 255. Old Lydia seemed much pleased, with the result of their 
weight, said she had earned her dress, as you had promised it to her, if she made them 
weigh 5 hundred. 

In the evening as I promised to go, though it was really inconvenient for me to do 
so, I took all the children and went to Margaret’s to meet Mrs. Custis. We got there 
a little before dark. Mrs. Custis did not arrive, until an hour afterwards. We sat up 
until twelve talking. I learnt all the news of Washington from Mt McMaster’s. You 
will hear it all from Mt McHennan I expect, therefore I will not repeat it, lest it will 
be Thomson’s news. 

Saturday morning I left, though it was raining, as the hogs demanded my attention 
at home. I left Mary and Oby however; they were both very glad that the rain came, 
and prolonged their visit to Deep Creek. M* Custis at parting, bid me give her love 
to you, and tell you, to remember the parting advice she gave you two years since. 
The old lady has a strong notion of visiting Washington; and said if I would wait 
until the first of April, when she supposed some of the fine furniture would be selling 
off low, she would go along with me, as your Uncle said she could go, provided she 
could meet with company and let him remain at home. 

When I got home Saturday, I found Sarah’s mouth almost well, and that she had 
Mr Cropper to stay all night, and breakfast with her. She complained bitterly, that 
she had to talk all evening, as I was not at home, to entertain Mt Cropper and says 
she has scarcely yet recovered from the unusual effort. 

I had my fat fried up and my sausages made Saturday. I got a half a bushel of leaf 
lard from the hogs. In the afternoon, I sent George to Onancock, as I heard Captain 
Hopkins had come. He brought me a barrel of fine pippin apples, and a box 
Candles. Sarah did not receive her dress as she expected, did you send her note 
Cousin Mary. 

Saturday night Mr Gillett’s men came and salted my meat away for me. I told 
Tully to purchase a thousand weight more for us. He sent to Baltimore for his ow 
and our winter stores. 
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Yesterday as the morning was unfavourable I did not go to meeting. Charlotte took 
the gig and went to Deep Creek for the children. I spent the morning reading. About 
two o'clock the stage passed. I sent Jim to bring me a letter from you. I read a whole 
sermon of Blair’s ere he returned, and brought me your short letter of the 9 inst. I 
was sorry to hear of your indisposition, am truly thankful that it was so soon checked; 
but cannot but feel a little uneasy, until I hear again lest you should have a recurrence 
of the disorder. 

I was sorry to hear that Mr Bell lost the election, and by such a majority too. You 
say that it was the str[ength] of the administration, not of Van Buren. I fe[ar] you 
will soon have to acknowledge, that the administration and Van Buren are identified. 

Doctor Robinson paid us a visit yesterday afternoon and Thomas Cropper came 
after supper and staid until bed time with us and bid us farewel, as he expected to 
leave this morning and commence his journey to the west. He spoke of visiting you 
on his way but had not fully determined on his route. He told me he had seen some 
remarks you had made on the mode of electing the speaker. This morning I searched 
the papers for them but the Sun, the only Washington paper I received, did not 
contain them; and I was obliged to entertain myself by reading the President's message. 
After dinner, just as I had seated myself to write to you, M* Joynes came and sat 
all the afternoon with us. So that I was obliged to write by candle light and hurriedly, 
for I fear if I do not send my letter before bed time, it will not go this mail. The 
children are all well, Oby says I must tell you, that he has got a new cloak, made out 
of your old cloak, just like yours. I hope you may succeed, in persuading M* Pey- 
ton’s little girl, to sleep with you, but do take care, and do not let her fall out of bed, 
as you did Oby when I left him with you. Would you think it advisable for us to keep 
but one horse here, until you return, provided we could get Hariet to take one, and 
keep it until then. Sarah and the children send much love. I need not tell you that 
I very much desire to see you and that it will be a fortnight tomorrow since you left 

us. Farewel my dear husband may every blessing attend 
Your wife 
Ann E. Wise 
N.B. I send the polls as you requested. 
[Addressed] 
Acco C H V# Free 
Decem? 15 
Henry A Wise 
Member of Congress 
Washington 
City 


Accomack January 8% 1835 
My dear Husband 
Two letters from you, have been duly received (and I think I may add duly appre- 
ciated) by me since I last wrote you; and they certainly deserve, a long letter in return. 
But our life here, is so secluded, so barren of incident, that I fear I will not be able 
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to fill a sheet to you today. We have not seen any one, since I last wrote, except Tully, 
who yesterday peeped at us, for a few minutes. He came to bring some beef, and 
was obliged to ride on horseback, as the roads are impassable in a gig. He said, that 
Margaret & the children were all getting better of the influenza. We have had very 
severe weather here, for a week past, but no snow. Even you, who are such a dear 
lover of cold weather, will I think, be wearied of it, if it continue much longer. For- 
tunately for us Twifordville, or rather the room of it we occupy as a sitting room, has 
ceased smoking, since the very cold weather has set in; before we were obliged to 
hoist the window a leetle, or open the door as you may remember, M« T. told us we 
should have to do. 

I should have liked much, to have heard M: Adams deliver his eulogy, upon La 
Fayette. We all promise ourselves a treat, in reading it, when it comes. I wish I 
could hear you read it. Why did you not write us a description of the party at For- 
syth’s? Have you attended many parties this winter and do you find them more 
agreeable than they were last winter? Who is the belle at Washington? Have you 
been in company with Miss Martineau? The papers said she intended spending the 
winter at Washington. 

The children are all well, and often talk of you & ask me to read them, what you 
write. Mary says I must tell you, “she can count a hundred, and can most read, in 
the Bible, and those books you sent, with the pretty pictures in them. That she has 
commenced learning the multiplication table, and wants to know it all, to say to you 
when you come home.” I must add, that she finds multiplication is vexation, as the 
old rhyme says, and wished the other day “that the people would not make books 
with it in them.” Ellen has learnt the table, and commenced cyphering. She I think 
will be fairly entitled, to the prettiest book, as she is much the best student of the two. 
Oby says “tell papa; I am a good boy, and that I put on my trousers myself this morn- 
ing.” Little Henry I still continue to think resembles you; but his eyes despite my 
wishes & predictions to the contrary still remain blue. I do feed him, but not with 
meat skin, though I believe he is so hearty, that a little of it would not hurt him. | 
cannot promise you to be fat in the spring, but think I will come as near to it, as you, 
as I do not believe you will get beyond, your present condition, which you say is 
almost fat. Smiling I shall certainly be, if it pleases the Lord, in his great goodness to 
continue us together as a family and permits you to return to us, in health, and safety. 
Do not my dear husband, think of me, as being constantly unhappy, & discontented, 
in your absence. I have a great deal this winter, to beguile time of its weariness, and 
alleviate the pain of seperation from you, in the presence & society of my dear Mother 
& sisters. We are all well, and I think as happy, as we can or should be, seperated 
from some of those, we love as well, if not “best of any.” Mother you know, must 
often feel anxious, to see her children, that are absent. Bec too you know, wants to see 
Read, James, & Mary, & Sarah, & that enchanting place, called Nashville. I want to 
see them all, and you most of any. And often comfort myself, as the boy did that 
disliked his school, and said three months wont last always. 

Bec says that Mr Dickinson, “might do for her” if he would continue in Congress, 
as you know it would be almost, the height of her ambition to marry a congressman, 
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but she would not fancy, going to the braes of Missippi to live on a cotton, or sugar 
plantation, surrounded by slaves. Please to present the compliments of the season 
for me to “General Coffee and all hands.” Tell M* Love that I think I can say that 
I fully reciprocate any love or esteem he has for me, and if I ever have the pleasure 
of renewing my acquaintance with him I will try and divest him of the fear he felt 
of me. Say to him too, that I now will be glad to avail myself of the kind offer he 
made the morning I left Wash. [Washington] viz to take cognizance of your behaviour, 
and let me know how you conduct yourself, as I have concluded after mature delibera- 
tion that according to the old adage, “to set a rogue to catch a rogue,” he will be able 
to give me much more correct information concerning your doings, than Gen. Coffee. 
Tell the Gen. that I presume you have conducted yourself, most properly, or he 
would have advised me of it, according to promise. I have filled in my sheet, though 
I did not think I should do it, when I commenced writing. I will not apologize to 
you for manner or matter, as you well know, I am not gifted, in epistolary writing, 
and I well know that for me write what I will, it will be acceptable to you because 
I wrote it. Mother & Bec send love. Believe me to be your affectionate devoted wife 


Ann E Wisk 
[Addressed] 
Acco C H Free 
10 Jany. 
Henry A. Wise 
Member of Congress 
Washington 
City 


Please direct the enclosed letter to Lucinda and frank it. You see I am determined 
that the whole family shall receive benefit from your public services as I have to pay 
so dearly for them by your absence. 


Twifordville January 16% 1835 

My dear Henry 

You have spoilt me writing two letters a week; how much was I disappointed, on 
Sunday last, when the servant returned with only a bundle of papers. Sunday as it 
was, I peeped at the last Intelligencer, to see if you were in the house on the last day 
it reported, and learnt that on your motion the house adjourned. And your dear letter 
received on Wednesday, was more than doubly welcome. The excuse contained in 
it, for not writing is very good. I will be almost content with one letter a week every 
time you have a speech of considerable length to write off for the press; but cannot 
consent ever to have my right to a letter set aside by the claims of other correspend- 
ents &e. 

I do not like to hear of that heart burn you mention. I have heard my dear father 
say, that that it was the lowest grade of the dyspepsia. So do have a care of it, if it con- 
tinues to trouble you, be careful of your diet until rid of it. 
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I am truly sorry to hear that Read's face is scarred so badly. I intend to tease him 
Cif ever I am permitted in the kindness of Providence to see him again “face to face”) 
for a portrait of his phiz, until he will be obliged to give it to me; and I think, I will 
insist on the scar being omitted, or else have the other side of his face taken. 

We all continue as well as usual. My own health still gradually improving. I will 
attend to your directions about taking exercise &c. Margaret & Tully spent yesterday 
with us. They had considerable difficulty in getting here, the roads are so dreadful. 
Cousin Betsey started to come with them and the children all in the little waggon 
intending to stay all night with us, but they were obliged to return before they got 
half way. From Margaret, I learnt that Hariet has been quite ill, and is still sick. 
I intend to go to see her as soon as the roads will permit; her children are all well. 
Aunt Betsey, has had the prevailing cold, but not very badly. I quite want to see the 
old lady, and expect she will come to stay some with us, as soon as she can get here 
with safety. John and Ann have been so busied, with getting to housekeeping, that 
they have not yet been to see us. I have felt almost disposed, to complain of John, 
as I have heard of his being at Drummondtown, and I thought, as we were so near 
he might have come and taken dinner with us, and seen if we were all well &c. I 
asked Tully what excuse I should give you, for his not writing, and he said he had 
none to offer. Margaret desired me to give a great deal of love to you, and say that 
she wants to write to you, and intends doing so shortly. This afternoon just as I was 
about to despatch a servant, to get me a pen mended to write you, ( as you will please 
to take notice you carried my pen knife off with you, and I think, I will claim the 
one [you] get from Uncle Sam this winter, when you return, in lieu of mine, so do 
not cut tobacco with it) your Uncle & Aunt Cropper rode up. The old gentleman 
was very talkative, and amused us with some of his stories. He abused the President 
most dreadfully, among the rest of his accusations, he said, that he was the most ill 
bred man in the nation. As to the French question, he said it was as foolish for us to 
think of going to war with the French, as it would be to load a cannon to shoot a fly. 

Mother had a letter from Samuel last week. He says [his] health is very delicate. 
He has a daughter he [ca]lls Zelie Ann. Zelie for his wife’s Mother and Ann for his 
numerous relatives, of that name among whom, he says Mother and myself, were 
the most prominent in his mind. He says too, the babe looks about a great deal, with 
its bright black eyes, and Emma thinks she promises to be a very smart girl. I expect 
he is as much delighted with his daughter, as you were with Mary, when she was an 
infant more so he could not be. Mary says I must tell you that she got her finger hurt 
in the door yesterday. I asked Oby too, when I put him to bed what I should say 
to you, but he could get nothing to-night but the old tale to tell you that he is a good 
boy. He refused the other morning to say his prayers, alledging that his papa never 
said his prayers in the morning. I am anxious to see the paper come with your speech 
in it; you did not tell me whether it was listened to with attention. 

I need scarcely tell you, that I did not get my pen mended to write you, as I in- 
tended. It is almost worn out in the service. I will try and have a new one when I 
write next. Mother and Bec send much love. Good night my dear husband and 
believe me as ever your affectionate wife AE Wisz 
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Please to direct the enclosed letter to Hannah Simonson. 


[Addressed] 
Acco C H V* Free 
17 Janry. 
Henry A Wise 
Member of Congress 
Washington 
City 
Accomack January 24" 1835 
My dear Husband 

It is a bright beautiful morning here, almost as mild as spring. Much would I like, 
to transport myself to Washington, and climb Capitol hill with you today. But if 
I had Aladdin’s lamp with the permission of only rubbing it once and wishing, I 
would prefer bringing you here to see the children and all, unless perchance I knew 
you were to occupy the floor of the house to-day. Oby has just come in, and says 
“Mother I have been to Mt Carmine's on the sea-side” I had permitted the little fellow 
an hour since, to go out to run about the yard, and it seems he opened the gate and 
walked to Mt Carmine’s, a short distance up the road. It is the first time he has stole 
such a march, and I must have a care of him. He often talks about the Creek, and 
appears to wish to see the water when he runs out. He says I must tell you, “that he 
will be mighty glad to see you come home.” He said the other morning he “did wish 
that papa would come home quick.” 

I have paid several visits since I wrote you. Saturday evening we spent at M™ Para- 
more, in company with some of the ladies and gentlemen of Drummond Town. M* 
Marshal drove me home, and gave me the first account I had, of the report Mr Ellis 
brought here, that Mt Coke had hired a steam boat to take him to Washington during 
Christmas week, to fight you. Mt M— supposed that I had heard it, and merely 
mentioned it to assure me, that the report was an idle one, that he had seen a letter 
from you, to James Custis in which you said you had almost ceased to think of such 
a thing. Saturday night, Margaret sent me word, that old Sarah was very ill, and 
that the Doctor feared he would not be able to save her. Sabbath morning early, I 
took George with me and went to Deep Creek. I found the good old creature very 
low, but rather better, than she was the day before. Her disease is bilious pleurisy; 
she is now considered out of danger. Tully rode over with me to Chesnessex [Ches- 
connessex] I found Hariet up for the first time she said, for a week. She too has 
had the pleurisy; the physicians say it is very prevalent. Aunt Betsey was quite unwell 
with a bad cold. Hariet’s children were well, and John bid me write you word to 
bring him some marbles when you come home. I got home from my Sabbath day 
journey to see the sick, just before dark, quite tired, but found your letter of the 14th 
inst. at home, to greet and revive me with intelligence of your continued good health, 
and constant remembrance of me mail days. I feel half disposed to quarrel with 
you, for chewing that new kind of tobacco, “which makes you very nervous from 
being strong and stimulating” do take to the old kind, or I fear you will lose all your 
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boasted flesh, before we meet. I have quite a curiosity to know how you look fat, so 
do be careful. Not that I dislike to see a lean man, as you say you do a lean woman, 
on the contrary I never did admire a corpulent man; and if your health was good, 
would rather see you as thin as you usually are than fleshy. What mean you by call- 
ing me a “suspicious wife”? I suppose you refer to my fears, about you and Mr Coke's 
fighting. Remember us all most kindly to Mt Connell, if he be still in Washington. 
Rebecca wrote not long since to Cousin R—, and writes to-day to Martin. I read your 
speech most attentively, I need not tell you that I think it very good. 

I had my dear husband counted the weeks, days and hours, of seperation, but had 
not computed the minutes, before the reception of your letter, and think the next 
time I write I must reduce the minutes to seconds, to before hand with you. 

Monday morning Mother and I rode to Montpelier to return M*™ Joynes call on 
Mother paid before we left Onancock. We found the roads so much better than we 
expected, and the day was so fine that we thought we would improve it. So we got 
our dinner and went to Onancock as I wanted some things from the stores there I 
spent a few minutes in our old residence with M* Joynes. It looked much like home. 
The ladies there were as well as usual, and desired to be remembered to you. As we 
returned home, we rode up to Johns, to see his abode, found Ann & he both absent, 
spending the evening at R— Poulson’s. We got down however, and looked at the 
old habitation, and kissed Little John he grows finely. We then rode up to Mr Poul- 
son’s and I got down and ran in a moment, and said how do you do to Catharine, I 
looked at her fat babe asleep in the cradle and scolded Ann for not coming to see us. 
When I got into the gig again Mother said positively I should not call any place else 
that evening or we would not get home before dark. So we came straight home, and got 
here at sunset, quite ready for our suppers. Tuesday morning I was busied about 
various little domestic affairs. In the afternoon Johnny & Mt Marshal called to see 
us for a little while. Johnny looks badly and says he has been very unwell. I asked 
him why he had not written to you, he said he had no reason to give for not having 
done so. Tuesday evening we spent with M* Ellis in the same company that was at 
M* Paramore saturday evening. M* Ellis appears to me to be a pleasant genteel 
woman. Wednesday after attending to my domestic affairs giving out dinner, &c &c. 
Mother, Bec and I commenced piecing a scrap carpet which we expect to get done, 
and on the floor, before you come home. Continued piecing until Jim brought me 
your letter of the 17th inst. one from Sarah to Rebecca & a budget of papers. The 
scraps were then thrown aside, and I did not take them up again until I had read 
your letter twice, Sarah’s once, opened all the papers and gave the envelopes to Oby, 
who generally claims them as his letters, sometimes he carries them about with him 
for a day, but oftener amuses himself tearing them into a hundred pieces an hour 
after he gets them. After supper Rebecca read the papers to us, or rather looked over 
them to see if there was any thing interesting in them and to see if Mt Wise had said 
any thing more in Congress, or if the papers contained any notice of him whatever. 
Thursday was spent by us just as Wednesday was, except that we met with no in- 
terruption agreeable or otherwise to our work, and we almost got a pound apiece 
pieced. Today I have done various little things about the house, have been often 
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enough to the kitchen to afford me some exercise; and have written you this dull 
account of how I have spent my time since I wrote you. It was not quite twelve when 
I commenced writing but is now almost seven o'clock, as I have met with many little 
interruptions, and you know I do not hold the pen, of a very ready writer. Mother 
has just sent me word that it is time to go to the scraps, to finish the pound I should 
have got done last night, so I must hurry and conclude my letter. 

In answer to your enquiry about Tully's writing, I can only say that I spoke to 
him sunday about it, he said he would write soon and was ashamed he had not written 
before. 

I want you my dear Husband to think of me, not “as striving to be contented and 
happy,” but as being most generally quite as much so as you would wish, during your 
absence. I keep myself fully occupied, and do not sit down to brood over trouble, 
as you fear. Do not again refer to any trouble you give me when you are here, for 
it is but trifling, and would not be half what it is, if it were not for my morbid feelings 
and want of attention to trifles. 1 do know that you love me as your life, that you 
love me with an affection equal to mine for you, and more I could not wish for. I 
have perfect confidence in your unalienable affection. 

I have put by most carefully your two pumpin (sic) seeds, and will have them 
narrowly watched and particularly taken care of, when the time comes for planting 
them. Before I opened your letter I felt them and thought it was money, and when 
I opened it they were done up so much like medicine that I might have supposed it 
to be a love powder, if I have had the least idea, that you thought I needed one from 


you. 

The children are all well. Mother and Bec send love. Please send me by Mr Ellis 
six dozen small silk buttons to trim George and Oby’s clothes. I will enclose a piece 
of ribbon the colour of the clothes, and if you cannot get silk ones you think would 
look well, send any other kind you think will answer. Send me if you can, by mail, 
a Virginia Almanack as I have not been able to get one, and I heard Aunt Betsey 
making the same complaint and wishing for one. Good night my dear Husband. I do 
not think my pound of scraps will be completed to night. 


Your affectionate wife 
Ann E Wise 
[Addressed ] 
Acco C H V# Free 
24 Jany 
Henry A Wise 
Member of Congress 
Washington 
City 
Accomack February 2 1835 
My dear Husband 


I would have exerted myself to have written to you friday my regular day for writ- 
ing but Tully and Margaret said they both intended writing and I concluded to wait 
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until to-day. I have now almost recovered from the shock I received from the un- 
expected intelligence to me of your awful meeting with M* Coke. You say in your 
last letter that I received yesterday that I must actually pardon you. Would that I 
could know, my dear Henry, that you made that petition with earnestness to One 
against Whom you have grievously offended, and Who is much more ready to grant 
than we are to ask forgiveness. Should not my dear husband the great and unmerited 
goodness of God towards us in sparing your life and preventing your becoming a 
murderer lead us to repentance. Do permit me my dear husband to entreat you to 
turn now from the service of the world to the service of God to devote your life which 
He has made His care to Him hereafter. 

Thank M® Love for me for his kind letter to me and his other kindnesses to you. 
When you write to Col. Wray make my warmest acknowledgements to him for his 
services to you. I shall never think of him without feelings of gratitude and great 
obligation. 

I do not know the gentleman you mention having left his card on your table. It 
was Doctor Boyd that I wished you to cultivate an acquaintance with but he does not 
now live in Washington I have been to see your Uncle Gillett’s family and shall go 
soon again. M* Gillett has had the influenza severely and is still suffering from the 
effects of it. Mary spent a day with us last week and promised to come and stay 
longer as soon as her Mother got quite well. Aunt Betsey & Ann dined with us satur- 
day the old lady looks better than when I saw her last. 

Mother has been quite sick with the influenza since I wrote you but is now getting 
better. The children are all well and all fast asleep. You need not fear that Oby 
wants for exercise. He has grown wonderfully since you left home & has become a 
most incessant talker and master of mischief. I do not think I ever knew as mis- 
chievous a child; it really distresses me to see him delight in it so much. Mary has 
grown too but not so much as Oby. She told her Aunt Bec to-day that her Grand 
Mother & Mother thought they had a heap of noise now; she did not know what 
they would say when Harry begun to run about. I expect you will scarcely know 
your namesake when you return he has grown and improved so much. You have 
been so little with us since his birth that I sometimes think you cannot love him as 
well as you did the other children at his age. He is a sweet lively babe a great pet 
with us all and one of the best infants I have ever known. Do not forget to send a 
kiss to Ellen hereafter when you write as she always appears so pleased when you 
mention her. Sally Wise bid me tell you she would rather you bring her a pretty 
book than any thing else. 

Your Uncle Gillett told me that you had written to some of your friends here 
that you would be at home February court. Is it so. Let me know if I may look for 
you then. This month will I know appear even longer than the two past to me. You 
must excuse the manner and matter of this letter as 1 am not very well this evening 
my head feels disordered and I could not, or rather should not, have exerted myself 
to write to any one else but yourself. Mother & Bec send much love to you Remen- 
ber me kindly to Miss Hamilton and all who may enquire for me. I shall take care 
of my health as you desire and hope it will be quite restored when we meet. That 
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the Lord may preser[ve] and bless you and permit us to meet [again] as a family, 
and that it may be made in [His] great goodness one in which His name will be 
feared and loved, a Bethel in whi[ch] He will delight to dwell is the constant [prayer?] 
of Your affectionate devoted wife 


Ann E Wi [se] 
[Addressed 
Acco C H V* Free 
3 Febry 
Henry A Wise 
Member of Congress 
Washington City 
Accomack February 13 1835 
My dear Husband 


I wrote you a hasty line last mail and did not intend to write again until next 
Monday, but you express so much anxiety at not having received a letter from me, 
that I write this mail lest my two last may not reach you. I let but one mail pass 
without writing, after the receipt of your “heavy letter”; and should have written, 
as I told you, the first mail had not Tully & Margaret said they intended writing and 
promised to send my love and tell you that I would write next mail. I am truly sorry 
you have suffered so much anxiety at not hearing from me. I did not think of going 
on to Washington after I was fully assured that you escaped without the least injury, 
though I never so strongly desired to be with you, and the days and weeks have 
appeared even longer to me since than they did before. Three more weeks at the 
most I hope are all that have to be endured of seperation from you. Your friends 
here all say you will be at home February court but I do not quite suffer myself to 
think so lest I shall be disappointed. Captain Hopkins they tell me intends starting 
as soon as the weather will permit, and expects you to return with him. I wish you 
would take the same route home that you did last winter; as it is so much more cer- 
tain and the winds at this season are so uncertain and often dangerous. I intend 
sending a memorandum by Captain Hopkins but lest I may not know when he goes 
will here mention what I want. Well first some good Irish potatoes (for vegetables 
are getting scarce here), Fifty weight of brown sugar, ditto of coffee, two loaves of 
loaf sugar, a pound of good tea, and some good cheese. 

I received a letter from James last week, dated the first of January. He writes in 
good spirits and in his usual humorous style. He complains bitterly of the failures 
of the mails. “Says he had not received the Presidents message, nor indeed any thing 
appertaining to the meeting of Congress. Now, is not this a pretty predicament for 
as celebrated a newsmonger as myself. I requested Mt Wise to send me a paper, as 
an act of compassion occasionally, but he has failed to do so. I would fain hope that 
he does not consider himself so far above his poor relatives, as not to be at liberty to 
notice them even at the distance of a thousand miles. I could pardon him for not 
recognizing them in the streets of Washington.” Then follows his opinion of your 
course during the last session. But it is too long to transcribe unless I was at a loss 
for matter to fill my sheet to you. I wish you would write to James again. I feel 
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much for him he is at such a distance from us all. Mother had a letter from Mary 
last mail which relieved her of much anxiety, as she had not heard from Nashville 
for nearly two months. I had a letter from Sarah last mail, with your frank on it. 
She was well and appears to be much engaged in her studies, but says she longs much 
for the “Ingle side.” 

I am writing in the midst of the noise of the children. Mother is engaged writing; 
they are all dismissed into my room and I have had several times to lay down my 
pen to try to command quiet and tap Oby for his mischief, pulling the girls hair &c. 
We are all as well as usual. We spent a pleasant day last week with M*™ Snead. 
She desired me to give her love to you. M* Snead said he had received a letter from 
you, and appeared gratified that you had written to him. I was at Tully's a little 
while, day before yesterday. Margaret and all were well. I saw John a few minutes 
at Town, as I returned he complained of feeling unwell, and looks badly. I believe 
I neg[lected] to write you word that Charlotte has another son. It is now a fortnight 
old, is a healthy child, and she is pretty well. Mary Ann has been quite sick, but is 
now up and about again. I hope you will find us all well to greet you on your return. 
I want you to get Mary a Bible for common use. With tolerable large print. I would 
prefer having it in two volumes if you can procure it so. Bring me, if you please, a 
prayer book. 

Remember me kindly to Miss Hamilton, the little girls, Mt Murray, General Coffee 
& Mr. Love. Tell Mary & Crissy that the children often talk of them. Not long 
since Oby said “Sissy let us play you be Crissy.” He tells us very often he would 
like to go to Washington to stay all the time. 

You must have been indeed surprised at Uncle James Wilson’s visit. I do not think 
that I ever gave you an account of him. If I have not I will do so on your return. 
Mother and all his relatives thought him dead for a number of years until about a 

since. 

I would write more though I do not know that I have any thing to write that would 
interest you but it is just dark and I want to send my letter before your good Uncle 
retires for the night, lest if I do not send it until the morning, it will not go this mail. 
Mother and Bec send much love. The children say “tell papa he must come home 
we want to see him so bad.” I would not but feel hurt that you should suppose for a 
moment that I would think of punishing you by not writing and shall feel more so 
if you cease to write as you say you intend doing, but do not fear it. 


Ever yours 
Ann E Wise 
[Addressed] 

Acco C H V# Free 
14 Febry 

Henry A Wise 

Member of Congress 

Washington 


City 
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Twifordville December 26% [1835] 


A pleasant, (if not a merry) Christmas to you, my dear husband. I suppose that 
you and the other public servants have now a few days respite from attending the 
house. Would you could employ them in paying us a visit. But this I know cannot 
be; as the broad Chesapeake rolls between us, and no steamboat waits to convey you 
here despite wind or weather. I expect instead of spending your holidays in recrea- 
tion you will be busy studying the naval affairs &c &c. 

I received your short epistle Sunday and could not but grieve at its brevity, but 
Wednesday’s mail brought me a longer one, and I must allow, left me no just ground 
of complaint. If I wrote you as often as I read your letters over, you would receive 
more than three or four during the week. The budget of papers came safely to hand. 
I think if you send as many every week I may soon open a reading room. I am glad 
that your health still continues good and that you are happier and better contented 
this winter than you were last; though I do not know but it is impolitic in me to 
wish you to be so, as I so much desire you to quit public life. 

I think Mr Burges attack upon you was both unmerited & ungenerous. 

I believe I have no news to give you. We have scarcely been troubled with a visitor 
since we moved. None of the Cropperville family have been, except Thomas, he 
called a few evenings since for some law books. Obidiah was delighted to see him, 
I wish you could have seen him jumping round him, and heard him telling him he 
loved the gentlemen better than he did the Ladies I believe he misses you and his 
Uncle John very much. Mary and he agreed very readily to your proposal in your 
last letter, that they should go on to Washington. Mary I easily persuaded to give 
up the idea by telling her that I was sick and could not spare her and that Ellen 
would be left alone. But Oby would insist that he would go if I would let him. 
Mother takes much pains in instructing Mary & Ellen and they are both, I think, 
learning fast. 

I wrote a note to Louisa Cropper, Wednesday evening after the receipt of your 
last letter, to know if the summary was ready. She wrote me word that her Father 
had written three sheets, but had still more to write, but that it should certainly be 
forwarded to you by to-morrow’s mail. I was particular in giving them your direction 
to be careful as to dates. 

You want to know how Henry comes on; he is very fat and becomes more lively 
and interesting every day. The other children are well, except slight colds. Mother 
is well and sends love. Rebecca[’s] cold is better than when I wrote last. My own 
health is very delicate. I try to take all the care I can of it. I think I am much thinner 
than when [you] left home. I feel better this evening however than I have done 
for several days past. 

Give our remembrances to M* Connell if he should be in Washington. Present 
mine to Miss H— the little girls, General Coffee, and any others who may enquire for 
me. All friends here are well. 

Your books & papers are all safely moved here. I believe I have nothing more to 
write at present; unless it be to tell you what you very well know, that I am very 
anxious to see you, and often feel impatient at your long absence, and often or still 
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anticipate your glad return. Let me know when you write next how many sermons 
you have heard. Who is M* Smith that I see is elected Chaplain to the lower house? 
Is he not a Presbyterian minister and does he preach well? 
Good night my dear husband, and [be]lieve me to be Ever your affectionate wife 
Ann E Wisg 


N.B. Please to direct the enclosed letter to sister Mary & frank it for me. 


[Addressed 
Acco C H V*# Free 
27 Dem" 
Henry A Wise 
Member of Congress 
Washington 
City 
Twifordville December 28% 1835 


My dear Husband 

Yesterday I received your very short letter of the 22d inst. Though I am much 
obliged to you for it, short as it is, for it assures me of your good health and constant 
remembrance of me; yet I could not but feel disappointed at its brevity. Wednesday 
last, I received your letters of the 15th & 19th inst. The former should have been 
received the mail before. Your directions concerning your mare &c shall be well at- 
tended to. 

I have read and re read your two speeches. I fear the one in which you contend 
with Mr Johnson will create you many enemies in the house. I wish I could have 
heard the extemporaneous effort you mention in your last letter. I have a great 
desire to hear you speak in that manner. If you keep on speaking so often I fear lest 
you will be done speechifying before I come on, which I intend doing the last of 
next month, if the children continue well, and I can procure company, and if the 
weather will permit me to travel. You see there are several ifs in the way which I 
would if I could, set aside. But do reserve at least one of your noblest efforts until 
I come. Next to the pleasure of seeing you, I count that of hearing you speak. You 
know how disappointed I was when I was on before at not hearing you. 

We have all been blessed with health since I wrote you this day week ago. I at- 
tended M™ Paramore[’s] funeral on Tuesday. Mt Lee gave us a good and impressive 
sermon. Her family and friends appeared very much grieved at her loss. When I 
returned home, and felt as I always feel when I come home and you are absent; a 
lonely feeling, a feeling almost of desertion, I could not but upbraid myself for it, and 
return thanks to God, “that my house was not left unto me desolate.” That though 
we were separated for a time yet I heard from you frequently, was fully assured of 
your affection; in short that I had very many blessings to be thankful for and I should 
not repine so much at your absence. 

I spent a day last week at John’s. Aunt Betsey & Hariet were there. All were as 
well as usual. Thursday evening we all went to Tully's, and remained until Satur- 
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day. Tully and Margaret were as kind as usual, and I spent as pleasant a Christmas 
with them as I could do in your absence. The children even to little Harry spent a 
merry one. Yesterday we went to Onancock to hear M* Lee preach. After preaching 
I called in a short time to see Captain Hopkins family found them all well and 
pleased to see me. Whilst returning home I could not but indulge a kind of half 
hope or expectation that the stage, instead of bringing me a letter from you, would 
bring you in “propria persona” amongst us. I thought, that perhaps you might have 
a longer respite from the duties of the house than you had last year, and as the 
weather was fine, you would come and see us. But I know you cannot come, and I 
must try to rest contented at least another whole month without seeing you. 

John called this morning and gave me your letter to read, and the thirty dollars 
you sent. You say in it you have had constant colds. Whereas you have reported 
yourself constantly well, except for one day and night to me. Do not my dear Henry, 
ever attempt to deceive me respecting your health, or I shall feel constantly uneasy. 
I have not been to see your Uncle Gillett’s family since you left, but frequently hear 
from them. Your Uncle is much as you left him, up and about, but complaining. 


Not a line have we had from Nashville. I cannot but feel uneasy at their silence 
as we have written frequently. It is a long time too since we have heard from James. 
I wish, the first leisure moment you can find, I wish you would write to him. 

The children send love to you. Remembe[r] me to any acquaintances that may 
chan[ce] to enquire for me. Do take care of you[r] health and do not go to bed with 
cold feet I beg of you. I have dreamt of you almost every night since you left us. 
If I was superstitious and believed the old adage that dreams “always goes by con- 
traries” I would be very uneasy for mine have all but one been agreeable respecting 
you. Sarah wishes to add a postscript, and I must conclude or I will not leave her 


room. 
Farewel my dear Husband and believe me to be as ever your affectionate wife 


Ann E Wise 


My dear Brother 
Your promise to write to me turned out (as I expected) like all the promises of 
fickle, faithless man: — made but to be broken. You could not wish that I should be 
guilty of an act so contrary to all established etiquette, as to write first to a gentleman 
a letter of friendship, sentiment — or whatever you chose to call it. If it were on 
business, it would alter the case — should be done sans ceremonie. Poor Ann has 
the “Blues” dreadfully, & if it were not for my good spirits which you know are 
always gay & volatile, I don’t know what would become of us. If I were not a non- 
professionist as to my feelings & affections I might tell you how much I love you, & 
how much I miss you. 
Adieu 
Your Sister 
P.S. None of your hypercriticisms if you please 
S. M. Jennincs 
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[Addressed] 
Acco C H V* Free 
Decem? 29. 
Henry A Wise 
Member of Congress 
Washington 
City 
Accomack January 4(?)th 1836 
My dear Henry 

Yesterday I received your well filled sheet of the 26", and your letter of the 29th. 
I have read them already, a half a dozen times. I know not why the first did not reach 
me on Wednesday, as I received papers that were mailed at the same time. I have 
done protesting against short letters; and shall hereafter rest contented when you 
write brief ones. 

The Phrenologist’s description of you, I think with you is pretty correct. But in 
three particulars, I think he has mistaken your character. I never thought you a 
bitter enemy; on the contrary, I think you forgive an injury as soon as any one I know. 
You are not skeptical. And I cannot but believe, that you are much more conscien- 
tious than the Phrenologists allow you to be. Do the ladies have their heads examined? 
If they do, I have an notion to submit mine to an examination, when I come on. 

I have never seen the play of the Rent day, you mention as having entertained you 
so highly; and do not even know by whom it is written. 

The stenographers of the house I think were very ungallant if they did not take 
down the speech of the fair quakeress for publication. The officers of the house 
should have permitted her to have finished her address. 

Last Monday evening, Mt Marshal came to see us, and brought me the Whig, to 
see the compliments that had been paid you in it. I had seen them before, and 
treasured them up for the children to see hereafter. Mt M— descanted for some time 
on your rising greatness. Predicted that in ten years from this time you would be 
president. I laughed at him, and told him I expected when you were president he 
would go to London to reside, as he now talks of doing. 

Tuesday I spent by invitation at Col. Finney’s. Even the old Col. told me how 
highly you were complimented in the papers; and appeared gratified at it. Wednesday 
evening we spent at M* Ellis, in company with Mary Scarboro, and two or three other 
ladies. Mary bid me give her love to you, and to say, that she did not get a kiss from 
you, before you left, but would certainly have one, when you returned. 

Thursday was my birthday. I completed that day my 27th year. To how little pur- 
pose have I spent my life. I hope the years which are yet to come to me, be their num- 
ber many or few, will be spent more profitably to myself and others. I would desire, to 
pray with the Psalmist, not only for myself but for you; “Lord teach us to number 
our days that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

Thrsday evening M* Ellis, Margaret Finney, and two of the Drummondtown young 
ladies, spent with us. I sent for M* Marshal to come, and bring the Mr Ailsworth 
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& Doctor Brown out with him. The young folks staid quite late and a to 
enjoy themselves. New years day I intended writing you, and sending my good 
wishes for the present year. I thought much during that day and night of the many 
blessings we have been favoured with in the past year. Whilst many have fallen, 
on our right hand and left, our lives are still continued, and yours has been twice 
signally preserved. Surely we may say goodness and mercy have followed us all our 
days. Oh that we may dwell forever in the house of the Lord. The Lord has hereto- 
fore tried us with mercies; and if His goodness is not sufficient to lead us to repentance, 
will either try us with judgments, or else what is much more fearful, will say of us 
as he did of Ephraim of old, “They are joined to their idols leave them alone.” Do 
my dear husband, ponder often on that solemn text of Scripture. What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul; or what shall a man, give 
in exchange for his soul. I often anticipate “The time when we shall sit quietly round 
our own hearth and be happy at home”; aye happier than we have ever been. Not 
when we shall have become rich, as you say, but when you shall be made a partaker 
of the true riches, and your ambition have a higher a nobler aim than the praise of 
man, “which bringeth a snare.” I hope that in the great goodness of God you may 
yet be made the honoured instrument of turning many to righteous[ness). 

The children are all quite well, and talk much of you. Oby says I must tell you 
that Mr Ailworth gave him a new knife on New years day. Mary says give her love 
to you and that she wants to see you very much, and thinks it is quite time that you 
were at home. Little Harry is fast asleep, but would I am sure if he could send his 
love to his papa. Sarah sends her love, wishes you a happy New Year; and says she 
would advise, that you would be careful not to cultivate the bump of self esteem, 
so prominent already, on your peculiar head. I shall count the hours almost the 
moments, until the arrival of the Wednesday mail; as I expect not only a letter from 
you, but your speech which you said in your last you should be engaged writing 
off for the press. Read’s letter which you mention, we have not yet received; if you 
have overlooked it do send it on as we have not had a line from Nashville since you 
left. I sent the Cropperville family the news respecting Thomas. They are well. 
Tell him, when you write to him, that I say he ought to have written home twice 
at least before this. I have not seen any of Tully or John’s family since I wrote, but 
have heard that they were well. Good night my dear dear husband and believe me 
to be as ever your devoted wife 

Ann E. Wise 


[Addressed 
Acco C H V# Free 
5 Janry. 
Henry A Wise 
Member of Congress 
Washington 
City 
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Twifordville Feb 19 183[6]. 
My dear Husband 


This time last night I expected to be tonight at M* Bodens, but we are again spell 
bound by the weather. Tuesday was a moderate day. I went to Drummond Town 
to say farewel to my acquaintances. There I saw Mr Ellis, he told me that the 
accounts from Norfolk were unfavourable, that the steam boats were still prevented 
running there from Balt., by the ice; but said that he thought if the weather con- 
tinued moderate we might go. Before I returned home I met with Mt M. Winder, 
he said that if he had not met with me he intended to have come out to beg me to 
relinquish the idea of going, before a fortnight hence, as I would incur much danger 
from the ice. I would not promise him to wait, and thought he greatly exaggerated 
the difficulties. But in the afternoon Margaret and Tully came out, and fairly con- 
vinced me that it would be wrong to attempt to go. I promised them to wait a week 
longer. I retired that night, as you will readily suppose in rather low spirits, and 
almost repining at my dissapointment. Next morning Mr Ellis called to know whether 
we were going, said he thought that it would be much the best to wait as the weather 
was much colder than it had been the previous day. I told him I had relinquished 
the idea of going before next week. About twelve oclock, the wind came to the south, 
and had every appearance of continuing there. James Custis called on his way to 
Drum[mond Town], and said he could not think that the account from Norfolk was 
altogether correct, that he thought we might go with safety; he went to Drummond 
Town to make enquiries. Mr Ellis and he came out in the afternoon and had both 
concluded, as the weather had moderated, we might go: before they left Jim brought 
me your letter of 13 inst. and I concluded as you said you were expecting me, that 
the ice was broken up and gone. We told them we should be ready to start early 
this morning. Before they got back to Town the wind changed and blew very hard 
the rest of the evening and a greater part of the night. But yesterday morning it was 
mild again, and about eleven oclock I went to Deep Creek to bid Aunt Betsey good 
bye, and to leave Mary and Obe. When I got there I found that Tully had gone 
to see me. So I only staid an hour or two bid all good bye, and tore myself from 
the children; left them crying, though they both said they were willing for me to 
go to see you. Hal was to have gone down this morning, with Miss S. Savage and 
old Lydia. But before I got home another change came o’er the weather; it was 
much colder than in the morning and had every appearance of snow. I met Mt Wise, 
he told me that he had just parted with James Custis and he did not think he would 
go. Soon after I returned James C came out and sa[{id] he did not think we would 
be able to go, [and a] little while after dark M* Marshal came out and said it was 
again clear, and we must pack up and be ready to start very early this morning. We 
readily agreed to do so and after twelve oclock last night retired with every thing in 
readiness for departure this morning. The stars were shining brightly when we went 
to bed and it was very calm. But this morning when I aroused Jim, at the first dawn 
of day and enquired of him concerning the weather, I was surprised to hear that the 
ground was covered with snow. It has been a complete snow storm all day. We have 
not had such an one, here this winter. I hope we will be able to go next Friday; we 
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need not if we could go before as the steam boat only leaves Norfolk for Balt. on 
Mondays. I will write you immediately on my arrival in Balt—and unless the business 
before the house is such that you cannot leave shall expect to see you at Uncles. I 
wish you would write to Margaret as soon as you receive this; as I hope to be on 
my way to you, ere an answer to it, could reach here. And if I should be detained, 
I shall through it hear from you. Mention your Aunt Betsey particularly, in your 
letter, as she is very unwell. Excuse this scrawl, the children are all well. I hope 
we shall be permitted to meet soon. And in the meantime let us try to be patient. 
I think there is some danger of my losing the little flesh I have gained if I am delayed 
much longer As the disappointments are far from improving my appetite. Good night 
Yours 
AE Wiss 
[Addressed] 
Acco C H V* Free 
20 Febry 

Henry A Wise 

Member of Congress 

Washington 

City 

Baltimore April 28 1836 

My dear Husband 

There is no vessel here from Accomack; and Mr‘ Ames says that he does not expect 
one before the last of next week. 

It will be a severe trial to my patience to have to remain here so long. I am more 
than anxious to get home to the children. I had a letter from Margaret day before 
yesterday, all were well. Cousin and all are very kind here, and anxious that you 
should come and spend your holiday with them. Aunt is much better. I flatter myself 
that as I am here, you will prefer a trip here to one to Harpers Ferry. 

I hope your hand is better. I have often thought of it. If you cannot come do 
write to me. I hope Mr Peyton is well by this time. Remember me kindly to M™= 
White the Judge and all the rest of your mess. You must excuse this scrawl as I have 
been out most of the day shopping and have been to night to the Museum to see a 
conjurer. The watchman was crying past eleven oclock when I commenced writing. 
I am very tired. Please direct the enclosed letter to Rebecca. Good night 


Yours truly 
Ann E 
[Addressed] 

Baltimore 
April 

Henry A Wise 

Member of Con 

Washington 
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NOTES and QUERIES 


NOTES 


The Scrapbook of John Esten Cooke 
by Cuester B. Gooxricx, Jr. 


Few of the personal papers and manuscripts of John Esten Cooke, 1830-1886, Virginia 
novelist, playwright, and historian, remain in the possession of his descendants, though 
much material has been preserved and is available in several libraries, including the 
Library of Congress in Washington. The writer’s voluminous scrapbook, however, is 
in the hands of his son, Dr. Robert Page Cooke,! of Lexington, Va., and contains a 
number of items of interest to students both of Virginia’s literature and her history. 

The scrapbook apparently was kept rather faithfully from about 1845 until sometime 
during the year of Cooke’s death, though the entries during the war, when he was a 
staff officer under Jeb Stuart, are naturally few. Hardly anything that interested 
Cooke escaped being included; in addition to more important items such as his news- 
paper articles, poems, and correspondence, there are odds and ends like the pressed 
flowers from both Lee’s and Jackson’s coffins, penciled drawings which reveal him as 
a fair artist, and the beginnings of an autograph collection. 

The clippings of letters-to-the-editor from the Richmond Dispatch, as well as those 
of other articles, reveal Cooke as a man with a keen sense of humor, and give evidence 
of a drollerie among Virginia’s literary men which has, unhappily, vanished with the 
period. Cooke and his contemporaries such as George Bagby had any number of noms 
de plume, and, the scrapbook shows, were constantly writing to the papers on any 
subject that engaged their attention, the more ridiculous the better. For instance, one 
“Mozis Addums” — probably Bagby — facetiously criticized Cooke in several letters to 
the Dispatch, but in a letter signed “Addie Campbell,” Cooke, after first solemnly 
stating that “Mr. Cooke shows genius in every line of his grave, intelligent face,” went 
on to say that “Mozis Addums” in truth was a one-legged man named Bugsley who 
made his home in Richmond with his mother, aged 122 years. One article which ap- 
peared in the Richmond Whig in 1859 is entitled “Unkind But Complete Destruction 
of John Esten Cooke, Novelist,” and though apparently a devastating piece of criticism, 
is really cleverly-concealed praise. It is signed “G. H. Vapphix, Dreadful Critic and 


1Dr. Cooke, the father-in-law of the author of this article, is one of two surviving children of 
John Esten Cooke, the other being Mrs. Charles Lee, of Richmond. It may be of interest that 
Dr. Cooke and Mrs. Lee insist their father pronounced his middle name with a long “E,” as in 
“east.” 
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Slasher,” but beside it in Cooke’s hand is written the single word, “Bagby.” It is also 
certain that Bagby was the author of an article, clipped from the Orange Native Vir- 
ginian of May 15, 1868, and entitled “I Go to See John Esten Cooke.” This one pur- 
portedly is by “G. Buggini Wufhix, M.D.” Not even four years of war had dimmed the 
Bagby wit. 

Of particular interest to students of Cooke as a writer are the numerous specimens 
of his poetry which he clipped and pasted in the scrapbook after first publication. Cooke 
apparently was never satisfied with his work even after it appeared in print, for the 
poems in many cases show penciled changes. Occasionally titles are changed, entire 
stanzas are dropped, or lines are drastically altered, probably with a view to their ap- 
pearing in this form in any collection of his work. Also in the scrapbook is a brief 
manuscript poem entitled “June” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich which the poet had sent 
to Cooke for his criticism. Though Aldrich in an accompanying note asked Cooke not 
to let the poem get out of his hands, since he expected to publish it, this writer has 
been unable to find it among his works. It is not a very good poem; one fancies 
Cooke meeting Aldrich and advising him to forget about it. 

The scrapbook’s letters, the bulk of which are from publishers, agents, family and 
friends (it was one friend’s delight to address Cooke by a different title with each 
letter, ranging from “Bishop” to “Sergeant”), are not in themselves of any particular 
historical interest. There are, however, brief notes from Wade Hampton, regretting 
(in 1865) his inability to accept Cooke’s invitation to visit Virginia, historian George 
Bancroft, replying (in 1886) to a querry which Cooke had addressed him in regard to 
an early history by George Chalmers, English Tory writer, and from James M. Mason, 
the Confederate commissioner to England. Of this last letter, a note in Cooke’s hand 
states that Mason had had someone else, “probably his landlady’s daughter,” write the 
note for him and had signed only “M” to it because in it (early in 1865) he had hinted 
that he would soon be returning to America. Mason, even at that late date, obviously 
had no stomach for a round-trip repetition of the Trent affair. 

There are “fan” letters, too, many of them from Northern readers. One, a Union 
veteran who had read Surry of Eagle’s Nest, asked Cooke to describe exactly the spot 
where Jackson was killed. It seems probable that he wanted to establish whether or not 
he had been there or nearby at the time, for he told of taking part in the battles of 
both Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg (he was, in fact, one of the comparative few 
who returned from the assault on the Sunken Road). 

Another war memento is Cooke’s commission in the provisional army of the Con- 
federacy. Attached to it is Stuart’s recommendation that he be promoted to the rank 
of major, and with that is a note by Cooke stating that though the recommendation was 
endorsed by Lee, the promotion was never approved by Richmond. Cooke's constant 
advocacy of an offensive designed to win the war (and who could ride with Stuart 
and think otherwise?) rather than employment of defensive tactics aimed principally 
at protecting Richmond probably had a great deal to do with the fact that he never was 
advanced beyond the rank of captain. 

The autograph “collection” never got fairly started, but Cooke did pull off a kind 
of double play when he wrote to Alexandre Dumas fils to ask for an autograph of 
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Dumas pere, whose work he admired enormously.2 The younger Dumas sent a portion 
of one of his father’s letters, including an autograph, and, of course, sent his own as 
well. Other autographs in the scrapbook are those of Stuart and, incongruously, 
Thomas Alva Edison. 

There is much in the scrapbook, of course, which is inconsequential (though help- 
ing reveal what must have been a charming personality), but there is much else which 
can throw light not only on Cooke’s life but on the entire period. If for nothing else, 
the book can be used to establish authorship of the Bagby articles, of one describing an 
1859 tournament in Clarke County — by Cooke but signed “Jehan Froissart” — and, 
possibly, of a number of others. 

Dr. Cooke, for whom many of the items in the book hold a special and personal in- 
terest, expects to retain it in his possession during his lifetime, but it is his hope that 
eventually all of his father’s papers will be brought together in one place and made 
available to students. 


QUERIES 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN VIRGINIA — Mr. James H. Bailey, II, is . 


writing a history of the Roman Catholic Church in Virginia. He would be grateful 
to hear from anyone who could suggest sources of information not generally known 
on this topic. Any person willing to communicate on this subject may write to him 
in care of the Department of History, College of Arts and Sciences, Georgetown 
University, Washington 7, D. C. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the April, 1950, issue (Volume 58, Number 2) of this magazine on page 238, please 
correct in footnote 5, line 9, “Frances (Claiborne) Thompson” to read “Sarah (Clai- 
borne) Thompson” and in the same footnote, line 11, “Frances (Claiborne) Thomp- 
son” to read “Sarah (Claiborne) Thompson.” 


In the July, 1950, issue (Volume 58, Number 3) of this magazine on page 389 please 
correct the first line to read “Virginia 9th ober [November] 1716” instead of “Virginia 
goth ober [September] 1716.” This error, stemming from a failure to take into account 
the old style date, was kindly called to the editor’s attention by Mr. William S. 
Powell. — J.M.]. 


2Surry was no very remote kin of D’Artagnan. On the flyleaf of Cooke’s copy of The Three 
, translated by Park Benjamin and published in Baltimore in 1848, is written: 

“This book — this identical copy — was the first of Dumas’ works I ever read — when just sixteen 
— though, as he says in one of the chapters, he had been writing fifteen years. It is a remarkable 
work, and attained a marvelous reputation. The sequels carry out the character of D’Artagnan, 
Athos, etc., with great fidelity, but, though superior in ae have not the compressed vigor 
ond of tic the Seat of the The teanalation is t as to general tone. 

“J.EC. 
“February 28, 1852” 


Dr. Cooke is in possession of this book as well as a number of first editions of his father’s works. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Confederate States of America, 1861-65. By E. Merton Courter. Volume 7 of 
A History of the South. Louisiana State University Press, 1950. 644 pp. $7.00. 


The present volume, by Professor Coulter of the University of Georgia, is the latest 
and best of the series known as the History of the South. It is such a book as fills a 
need. The campaigns of the War of Secession have been more or less fully written, 
especially those in Virginia, and little more is to be added; but a great deal more infor- 
mation is needed on the internal history, and this volume largely fills the need. A vast 
field of knowledge was untouched or treated only in monographs. 

Professor Coulter covers the whole field of the Confederacy with sufficient fullness. 
The secession movement is described with accuracy and good judgment. The author is 
quite right in stressing the fact that secession was owing to slavery in only an excep- 
tional sense, the South had no love for the institution, as it was supposed to have, but 
believed that slavery had to be maintained as the only means of enabling two alien 
races to live in a democracy in peace and prosperity. Secession was not at all a slave- 
holders’ rebellion, but a popular movement of the masses, who believed that the aboli- 
tionists planned not only to emancipate the slaves but to place them in power in the 
Lower South, an idea that was confirmed by the Reconstruction; seldom has there been 
a more malignant group than the abolitionists of 1860. But the author fails to point 
out that the opposition of the South to the protective tariff made a large element in the 
North welcome secession as a prelude to the conquest of the South and its elimination 
from political power. 

As one reads the many chapters depicting life in the Confederacy one gets a new 
respect for Jefferson Davis in the tremendous task he essayed in ruling the most in- 
dividualistic country on earth. Faced by every kind of opposition and criticism, he 
managed to keep the ship of state sailing for four tumultuous years and several times 
seemed to be on the verge of success. 

For the criticism he was much to blame himself by insisting on assuming responsi- 
bility. The tragedy of Jefferson Davis was that he would not surrender his constitu- 
tional right to appoint generals and direct military operations. Although he considered 
himself a scientific soldier, he was really little more than an amateur. He interfered 
with Lee, and sometimes unfortunately, but Lee was diplomat enough to get by with 
him. But with Joseph E. Johnston, who was no diplomat, he could not get along at all, 
and Johnston’s great military talents (probably the best in the Confederacy) were 
largely wasted by this futile antagonism. Congress (which first in these pages received 
credit) sought to remedy matters by creating a general staff on the order of the Prussian 
army; but Davis would not have it. Rather pathetically, he insisted on his “constitu- 
tional right” to make military decisions for which he did not have the requisite knowl- 
edge and judgment. If there had been a general staff, criticism for failure would have 
fallen on it instead of on the President. 
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There are many and interesting chapters: on Congress; finance; diplomacy; manu- 
factures; negroes, railroads; blockade running; raising troops; military policy and cam- 
paigns; prisoners of war; the press, education and religion; on the ending of the war. 
Particularly interesting is the discussion on “internal dissentions.” Nothing of any 
importance is overlooked in this great Confederate compendium. The product of an 
immense research, in which no sources have been neglected, it is eminently fair and 
temperate in judgment. The author should receive the recognition due his industry, 
scholarship and capacity for accurate analysis. It is one of the most important books 
on the Southern Confederacy and is indispensable in the study of Southern history. 


H. J. Eckenrope 
Richmond, Virginia 


The Jefferson Library of the University of Virginia. Edited by Constance E. Tuur- 
Low and Francis L. Berke.ey, Jr. Charlottesville, Virginia: University of Virginia 
Library, 1950. xii, 343 pp. $5.00. 


Calendars of large bodies of related papers are not currently in fashion, as they were 
in former years. However, now and then, a thoroughly good piece of calendaring ap- 
pears and one begins at once to wish that there were more of them. 

In the first place, a calendar gives a general view of a collection’s extent and a pre- 
cise view of its content. Of course, that statement is true only if, as in the present in- 
stance, the calendar is well done. A description of a collection is usually far less ob- 
jective than a calendar because of the writer's personal interests and tastes. A calendar 
supplies the dispassionate picture of a body of papers which the investigator needs. 

In the second place, there is almost nothing more tantalizing to an inquisitive mind 
than a calendar of the papers of a historical personage. Such a calendar is a trap into 
which the unwary cannot avoid falling. Even the wary can be easily taken unawares — 
as I was, when I began to skim over the entries — and read on and on with complete 
absorption far beyond the allotted time. Names of interesting people crop up endlessly, 
and subjects of great fascination appear over and over again. Someday, I shall have to 
visit the University of Virginia to sample their Thomas Jefferson papers. 

The present calendar has been compiled with obvious competence along lines care- 
fully explained in the Introduction. For most purposes, the Jefferson student will find 
the volume a perfect tool. Only the publication of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson will 
prevent historians from demanding that Miss Thurlow and Mr. Berkeley calendar the 
rest of Mr. Jefferson’s papers. The index, which is essential, is excellently done. 

Mrs. Bullock’s essay, “The Papers of Thomas Jefferson,” is a valuable contribution 
to the bibliography of the subject. Although it has been printed before, it deserves this 
reprinting in permanent form, since it contains much pertinent information not easily 
found elsewhere. Read in conjunction with Lyman H. Butterfield’s paper on the 
same subject, an exact view of the present state of Thomas Jefferson’s papers is possible. 


Cotton Storm 


Clements Library 
University of Michigan 
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Eleanor Calvert and Her Circle, by Avice Coyte Torsert. Published under the 
auspices of the National Society of Colonial Dames of America in the District of 
Columbia. New York, William Frederick Press, 1950. 150 pp. $3.25. 


“God took from me a daughter when June roses were blooming. He has now given 
me another daughter about her age when Winter winds are blowing, to warm my heart 
again.” With this note from Martha Washington to her new daughter-in-law, Eleanor 
Calvert, Alice Coyle Torbert opens her chronicle of Eleanor Calvert and Her Circle, 
remarking, “Seldom does a letter so retain its fragrance through the years.” With 
the same freshness Mrs. Torbert presents a period piece drawn from papers of the 
Calvert-Washington families in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Upon a stage set with historic facts, in an authentic atmosphere she leads forth char- 
acters who stood at the homely heart of our republican beginnings. Sometimes she has 
documentary evidence for the movements of these characters, and sometimes she uses 
a trained imagination and legitimate deduction. “She may have been there” and “They 
probably did” we read. But always Mrs. Torbert holds so true to personality that we 
are convinced of the spirit of the families and times she exhibits. 

This circle of Eleanor Calvert’s associates is frequently referred to as “the royal 
family,” the very top rank of society that set no barrier between politics and pleasure 
and transacted business amid the amenities of family life. A role in the very lowest 
rank is suggested in an advertisement for a run-away “convict serving-man — of a very 
amorous disposition — and a most immoderate eater.” 

Through a generation of time in a round of visits Mrs. Torbert changes scenes; for 
family visiting is the gist of the story, carriages full of families and in-laws arriving 
with or without notice, and sojourning until snow melts, or sickness calls, or returning 
health sends them home. Crowded housing conditions were the order of the day. “I 
can give you a corner of a bed,” writes one hostess before a wedding house party. 

The Calverts were indigenous to the Potomac Tidewater country. Benedict Calvert, 
son of the fifth Lord Baltimore, customarily settled his family in Annapolis for the 
Winter months. There, once in pursuit of an education, came John Parke Custis 
equipped with a black servant and two horses to “carry him to Church and elsewhere.” 
Instead of an education John acquired a young and charming wife, Eleanor Calvert. 
For in this elegant small city academic contemplation gave ready place to “a typical 
gentleman’s good time,” races, plays, mid-afternoon dinners with lovely female guests, 
and fine evening parties given by the Governor and a persisting nobility. Here there 
were “shops whose wares ebbed and flowed with the weighing of anchors and the 
docking of ships from near and far.” Here also, Mrs. Torbert points out, were numbers 
of run-away servants, black and white, comprising a “problem class before the days of 
classified social problems.” 

But Benedict Calvert loved “apple boughs heavy with ripe fruit” and “liked to count 
the orchards that would one day descend to his heirs”; so when the trees were ready to 
bloom he always led his family back to Mt. Airy, his Maryland plantation. Here in the 
great hall of the mansion that he had built, Eleanor, the daughter whom he had 
“laboured to rear in such manner as to insure the happiness of her future husband,” 
was married to John Parke Custis, step-son of Colonel George Washington, of Mt. 
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Vernon, across the river in Virginia. Upon this occasion John’s discouraged tutor wrote 
that Miss Calvert who was “all the fondest parent could wish for a darling child” had 
“merit enough to fix him [John] if any woman can.” 

Mrs. Torbert calls John Parke Custis “one of history's problem children.” George 
Washington, one of history’s problem solvers, writes that he was “a boy of good genius 
... untainted in his morals and of innocent manners” who at sixteen had “grown a little 
rusty” in Greek and Latin. “A promising boy” who must be trained for “more useful 
purposes than a horse racer.” John Parke Custis died of “camp fever” contracted while 
attending his step-father at the siege of Yorktown. 

The son of Eleanor and John Parke Custis, George Washington Parke Custis, was 
an even sharper problem to his step-grandfather, really his father by adoption. Mrs. 
Torbert cites several letters from the General pleading with this boy to accept an edu- 
cation, which could render him a pleasure to himself and a benefit to the nation. But 
Washington Custis was replete with the joys of the wealthy life of his grandparents. 
The enduring fruit of this joyous life for him is beautiful Arlington. 

Eleanor Calvert’s second husband was David Stuart, a close associate of General 
Washington. Eliza, Stuart’s step-daughter, describes him as being “one of the most 
learned men of his day” and “a gloomy mortal.” Like most of the gentlemen of his 
time and neighbourhood his interests were divided between the land and the legisla- 
ture. An orderly reasonableness of nature trained his thinking. Both in his fields and 
in the contentions of the Assemblies he observed encroaching problems of freedom. 
He never resolved any of them. His wife’s estate became a tangle of indebtedness, and 
when politics became truculent he retired from public life. For a while, however, he 
was one of the commissioners for planning the Federal City. 

Mrs. Torbert sketches the Federal City emerging from mud and contention, a-build- 
ing order out of new ideas delivered as immensely and as raw as the more tangible 
material that was arriving on the docks of a new land. Beside the slowly rising White 
House and Capitol we are shown Latrobe complaining of “the charlatans in architec- 
ture who had designed them” and of the “rogues” employed in the building of them. 
We see old rejected L’Enfant, poverty stricken, walking among the workmen, followed 
by his emaciated dog. On a street of the Federal City Latrobe was held up by an un- 
kempt woman with a gun. She wanted him to buy the gun. The city, wrote Bosalie 
Calvert, “advanced a whole century in five years time.” 

For the truly metropolitan life, Mrs. Torbert takes us across the river to Alexandria, 
a town of four thousand inhabitants in all walks of life concerned with trade, vast 
shipping interests, education and government. Here bankers watched “the mobile face 
of credit” while “everything was in a state of flux, great fortunes in the making . . . and 
in the losing.” Over it all spread the glitter of a gay society, still aristocratic, still fol- 
lowing the expensive modes of the “vaunted scene of Europe.” At the turn of the cen- 
tury Alexandria outshone the Capitol in fashionable entertaining. To these fashion- 
ables “Jefferson and all his works were becoming obnoxious.” 

However, it was the great plantations of this circle that endued the new nation with 
a healthy mind. Here time and space allowed room for souls to grow. Here the Age 
of Enlightenment came as reasonably as sunlight piercing the shadows of primal forests 
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and warming redundant fields. Here patterned gardens copied a lesson from the emerg- 
ing knowledge of the orderliness of all nature. Here Four Freedoms were being molded 
in virgin enterprise where every man’s right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness was 
a responsibility still vested in the hearts of the administrators of these estates. Here 
worship was less a right than a national function, finding expression in national Days 
of Prayer and Fasting which Jefferson described as “arousing every man and setting him 
solidly on his center.” Victory by order of a Congress led by these planters was cele- 
brated with singing of the Te Deum; “We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord.” Did our Government, State or Federal, enter the present crisis through 
the door of the Church? 

Of all the plantations on Eleanor Calvert's visiting list the most clearly typical and 
most convincingly peopled is Mt. Vernon, where, according to a guest from Philadel- 
phia, “Hospitality indeed seems to have spread over the whole place its happiest, kindest 
influence.” Here dinner parties radiantly reflected the “life and problems of both Eu- 
rope and America.” Many and varied were the guests who traversed these scenes, but 
the strength of the circle was the center, which was the stalwart family affection im- 
parted by George and Martha Washington. General Washington’s gracious and un- 
ceasing care for his adopted family, advising youthful impulses while honoring the in- 
tegrity of personality, is in itself an example of freedom-loving government. By his side 
Martha Washington stands beautifully, a serene and devoted First Lady of State and 
plantation. 

Eleanor Calvert Custis Stuart who bore twenty children and managed two planta- 
tions spent a life time visiting. Her daughter recorded that “if there be a Heaven” her 
mother’s spirit “sits in the highest place.” However her body did not come to rest 
until thirty-five years after her death when it was transported across country to the 
Chapel of her ancestors at Mt. Airy. 

This period piece is “based in part” upon letters owned by the Colonial Dames, 
District of Columbia Chapter, and in part upon George Washington’s famous diary 
and other vital sources. A dust cover map and a genealogical chart in the appendix help 
the reader to keep to the road in a maze of travel. Along the way Mrs. Torbert culls 
the bloom of a period most charmingly. 


Rich 1, Virginie Frances Norton Mason 


Seaport in Virginia: George Washington's Alexandria. By Gay Monracut Moors 
with drawings by Worth Bailey and photographs by Walter Wilcox. Richmond, 
Virginia, Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1949. 274 pp- $10.00. 


This handsome, well-printed and profusely illustrated volume reflects throughout the 
imagination and enthusiasm of its author for the historic old Virginia town and its 
most distinguished citizen, George Washington. Mrs. Moore, one of the first to see 
the possibility of recapturing the town’s early beauty, purchased and restored a house 
more than two decades ago, and from this beginning her contagious enthusiasm has 
led many others to preserve the magnificent examples of early American architecture 
which survive so abundantly in this old seaport town. 
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Mrs. Moore has a lively imagination, and from the skeleton of court records, files of 
old newspapers and letters, she constructs a living and breathing portrait of the past. 
The reader almost believes that Mrs. Moore was a contemporary of the founding 
fathers of her town. 

The orthodox historian might object to certain lapses in historical accuracy and to 
the somewhat dramatic clothing of the bare bones of history by flights of fancy. The 
sketch of the Sewell house on 405 Prince Street is typical. The historical document in- 
volved is a deed of trust dated 1766 to William Sewell, Peruke Maker and Elizabeth, 
his wife — from this Mrs. Moore conjures up the following pictures: 

Thus out of the mist of one hundred and ninety years emerges again the dim figure 
of William Sewell. And who, pray, was William Sewell? Peruke-maker! So called in 
a deed of trust dated 1766, “William Sewell Peruke Maker,” and Elizabeth, his wife . .. 

Nearly two hundred years have passed since William dressed a wig or powdered a 
head, but if these parlors were his shop, and certainly they were, all the gentry in the 
town waited his pleasure here. Visitors who came to Alexandria and took part in the 
balls testified to the elegance of the ladies’ apparel (almost always) and a lady to be 
elegant must have a well dressed head. It was rare, too, to see a gentleman without his 
peruke. William must have had a very large business. One likes to think that Major 
Washington dealt with Sewell, and it is not difficult to imagine on ball evenings Mrs. 
Carlyle’s maid rushing in, making a hasty curtsy and breathlessly demanding Madam’s 
wig; or perhaps Mrs. Fairfax’s maid presents Mrs. Fairfax’s compliments and “Please, 
will Mr. Sewell come at two o'clock to dress Mistress Fairfax’s hair?” Nor, is it difficult 
to picture William, when the shop day is over, with his apprentices bent over the fine 
net, meticulously crocheting, by candlelight, the white hair into a lofty creation that 
will, in about six months time, take a lady’s breath away. 

The writer has a discriminating sense of appreciation for architectural detail, and 
although her descriptions are decidedly non-technical, the selection of photographic il- 
lustrations is a magnificent one. The photographs are so well chosen from this stand- 
point that any architect who specializes in the restoration or reproduction of early 
American architecture would prize this volume as an addition to his professional 
library. 

The end papers, by Worth Bailey of Alexandria are in the form of a cartograph of 
Market Square and its environs. Mr. Bailey's drawings throughout the book have the 
quality of well-executed wood engravings — a medium in which he is also proficient. 
His drawings of historical buildings reflect his years of study of Virginia archaeology 
and architecture. Mrs. Moore and her readers have been most fortunate in her choice 
of collaborators who together have made a real contribution in the field of Virginia 
local history. 

Fairfax, Virginia Maurice THATCHER Paris 
The Vestry Book of the Upper Parish, Nansemond County, Virginia, 1743-1793- 

Transcribed and edited by Witmer L. Hatt. Published by the Library Board of 

Virginia, 1949. $7.50. 

The recent publication of this hitherto unpublished vestry book marks the resump- 
tion of the State Library’s valued series of Virginia’s colonial parish records, initiated 
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half a century ago by the late Dr. Churchill G. Chamberlayne with the publication of 
three vestry books at his own expense, and carried on by him with five more vestry 
books published by the Virginia State Library. After Dr. Chamberlayne’s death in 
1939, this series had lapsed for almost 2 decade, and its resumption will be welcomed by 
all followers of Virginia’s colonial history. 

Following the wise publication policy of the State Library Board, which gives 
precedence to parish books for those Virginia counties whose early public records have 
been lost, this volume is of a parish in Nansemond County, whose records have been 
three times destroyed by fire, the last time being in 1866. The loss of the county's civil 
records gives this book of parochial annals extraordinary historical value, which is 
further enhanced by its inclusion of processioning reports giving names of all land- 
owners in the parish. 

The original text of the vestry minutes comprising this volume has been considerably 
simplified and modernized, to the great improvement of its legibility and usefulness; 
this improvement would have been still greater, had abbreviations been extended so 
as to eliminate superior letters, but the editor did not care to assume responsibility for 
the doubtful meaning of some words thus curtailed. 

The extended introduction gives an excellent picture of the colonial church in gen- 
eral and of the unusual religious conditions in the county itself, where dissenters from 
the Established Church were always numerous and active, including Puritans, Inde- 
pendents, Quakers and Baptists. The editor seems to incline toward Bishop Meade’s 
gloomy view of the state of colonial religion and the character of its ministry, but the 
Upper Parish had more than its share of unworthy ministers, with the sottish Mr. 
Smith, the dissolute Mr. Balfour, and the unspeakably depraved Mr. Lunan, who 
“cared not . .. what became of the flock so that he could get the fleece.” 

The editor's introduction, in its interpretation of the vestry record, is notable for 
judgment and insight, but occasional conclusions seem to be not well founded. A 
quoted reference, in a vestry order of August 31, 1747, to “the bounds mentioned in 
the former order in the Register Book, distinguished by the Number 1” is taken by him 
to prove the existence of a processioners’ record other than the vestry minutes, but this 
“former order” is clearly the first one in the vestry book itself, dated March 27th, 1743, 
which set up precincts for processioning, the No. 1 Precinct including all lands in 
Suffolk Town, as did the precinct involved in the 1747 order. 

The editor’s conclusion that the old brick parish church, after its abandonment in 
1753, was “apparently accounted for many more years as one of the parish churches” 
is hardly justified, for it seems to be based solely on two later orders, both of which use 
the plural form “churches,” and this is taken to mean that the old and new parish 
churches were thereby recognized as being both in existence. Study of the existing 
vestry books reveals that chapels of ease were also thought of as churches and were 
frequently named as “the Upper Church,” etc., so that these terms were merely in- 
tended to be all-inclusive expressions for all the houses of worship in a parish, regardless 
of their number. 

The introduction completely confuses the identities of two of the parish chapels of 
ease, but the confusion is understandable, since both buildings were successively known 
as Somerton Chapel and the Upper Chapel, although the later edifice also possessed 
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the distinctive title of Holy Neck Chapel. The clerk of a colonial vestry was utterly 
reckless in his use of several different names for the same church or chapel, but the 
key to the resulting puzzles is found in the appointment of clerks (readers) and sextons 
for the several buildings. 

Thus, Somerton Chapel is clearly the Upper Chapel of the first levy in the vestry 
book, dated November 3, 1744, in which Susanna Tayloe is paid for cleaning the 
Upper Chapel and likewise in 1746 and 1747; but in 1745, she is paid for cleaning 
Somerton Chapel. The significance of this evidence is that it was almost invariable 
colonial custom to employ as sexton of an outlying chapel the person on whose land 
it was built. Therefore, when Holy Neck Chapel was built in 1748 on a new site 
bought from Hardy Ralls, his wife Mary Ralls became sexton of the new Upper 
Chapel, for in that year, Susanna was paid for cleaning the Upper Chapel for nine 
months and Mary for doing so the other three months. 

It is evident that Holy Neck Chapel was built to supersede the first Somerton 
Chapel, for in 1748, the minister is ordered to preach at the Somerton Chapel only 
“untill such time as the upper New Chappell is built.” Nevertheless, we find that 
during the entire period of their services to the parish, William Shekelton is paid as 
clerk of the Upper Chapel in three non-consecutive years, as of Somerton Chapel in 
three other years, and as of Holy Neck Chapel for the remaining eight years, while 
Mary Ralls appears as sextoness of the Upper Chapel in three years and of Somerton 
Chapel in five years ending in 1759, yet is then ordered replaced by John Jenkins as 
sexton of Holy Neck Chapel! Since in none of the above years is anyone else paid for 
serving at the chapels of the other two names, the only reasonable solution of these 
inconsistencies is that from 1748 to the end of the vestry record, the chapel known 
variously as Holy Neck, Somerton, and the Upper Chapel, was one and the same 
building. 

The indexing of this volume merits the highest praise for its arrangement as well 
as its accuracy. The usual string of twenty or thirty page references after each per- 
son’s name, all of which must be looked up to run down the one desired, is here 
broken down by subjects, such as “land processioned” or “appointed vestryman,” not 
only increasing the labor of preparing the index but also its usefulness. 

It is to be hoped that the Library Board is planning to continue this series with the 
publication of another of the many unpublished parish records of Virginia, and the 
other surviving Nansemond vestry book, that of Suffolk Parish, 1749-1856, suggests 
itself as an appropriate companion volume to this one. 

GeorcE Carrincton Mason 


Newport News, Virginia 


The Colonial Craftsman. By Cart Brinensaucn. A compilation of Anson G. Phelps 
Lectures on Early American History, delivered under auspices of the Stokes Founda- 
tion at New York University. New York University Press. 214 pp. Illustrated. 
$4.25. 

Our twentieth century is, among other things, the century of the rediscovery of our 
colonial forebears. This is a happy thing, for it has served to give greater meaning and 
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direction to American life. Today's Americans are unashamedly proud of the simple 
rusticity of their past and of the plain but worthy and durable values which that past 
produced. One evidence of this is the way Americans of our times have taken to heart 
and to hearth the surviving products of the early craftsmen. Everywhere one roams 
these days, up and down the byways of our country, he can see the interest in early 
architecture and home furnishings. 

What about the craftsmen who produced these sturdy mementoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries? We know their work, but we know little of the men them- 
selves — of the conditions in which they toiled and the patient means by which they 
produced their chairs, their shoes, their metal hinges. 

These things fascinated Carl Bridenbaugh, and over the years he accumulated all 
the facts about the early craftsmen which he could find. The opportunity to organize 
his findings came when he received the invitation to deliver the Anson G. Phelps 
Lectures on Early American History at New York University. 

The collected lectures are published almost exactly as they were prepared for oral 
delivery, except that documentary notes and an index have been appended, and en- 
gravings from the great French Encyclopedie of 1762-1777 have been inserted to illus- 
trate the modus operandi of the early artisans. It is remarkable how well this has 
fused into book form. 

A wealth of fact is assembled, in a condensed and well-organized presentation. Read- 
ing Mr. Bridenbaugh’s informed pages one is never aware that he was writing for any- 
thing other than book publication. 

As one reads of the inadequacy of skilled labor in the early colonies, of the lack of 
tools and machinery, and of the competition provided by the artisans of Europe, he 
must admire more than ever before the genius of the early American master builders, 
carpenters, cabinet makers, and masons. True, as Bridenbaugh says, the sifting process 
of time has winnowed out much of the worst colonial craftsmanship and left us largely 
with the best. But that which is best is so good that not even today’s machine-tooled 
precision can excel it. 

The Colonial Craftsman is a worthwhile reference text for students of the colonial 
neriod, solidly built on research and observation by an historian who shares the skill of 
the best craftsmen of whom he writes. 


Richmond, Virginia Rouen, ja. 


The Fry & Jefferson Map of Virginia and Maryland. A Facsimile of the First Edition 
in the Tracy W. McGregor Library. With an Introduction by Dumas Matone. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Published by the Harry Clemons Publication Fund of the 
University of Virginia by Princeton University Press, 1950. 21-page brochure and 
folded map. $15.00. 


Joshua Fry and Peter Jefferson completed their map of Virginia in the summer of 
1751. It was forwarded to England, placed in the hands of a competent engraver 
and appeared in print sometime between March 1752 and January 1755. Only two 
copies of the first issue can now be located: one is held by the New York Public 
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Library and the other, appropriately enough, by the Library of the University of 
Virginia. The latter copy was acquired for the Tracy W. McGregor Collection during 
the librarianship (1927-1950) of Mr. Harry Clemons. It is here reproduced in fac- 
simile form as the first publication under the Harry Clemons Publication Fund, estab- 
lished by friends of that admirable gentleman in proper recognition of his devoted 
services to the University and to the world of scholarship and learning. 

The collotype keyplates used in reproducing the map were prepared by the Meriden 
Gravure Company and the color stencils were prepared by the Berrien Studios. The 
combined efforts of these two firms have supplied a facsimile, on the same scale as 
the original, which is a beautiful, faithful and usable reproduction of the map. To- 
gether with the accompanying descriptive brochure, the four sheets comprising the 
map are contained in a durable and handsome slipcase. Devotees of Virginian car- 
tography — none of whom are ever likely to be so fortunate as to acquire a copy of 
the original — will be proud to add this fine item to their collections. 

The descriptive brochure contains an introductory essay prepared by Mr. Dumas 
Malone and a checklist of the eighteenth century editions of the map compiled by 
Mr. Coolie Verner. I feel somewhat annoyed with Mr. Malone for insinuating at 
the very outset that the Fry and Jefferson map assumes its greatest interest when 
viewed in the perspective of Peter Jefferson’s relation to Thomas Jefferson and the 
use which the latter made of his father’s work. The map was interesting and impor- 
tant long before the ubiquitous Thomas incorporated its features into the cartographic 
production that accompanied his own Notes on the State of Virginia. The adoring 
policy adopted by an infatuated school of modern American historians to inject this 
gentleman into every observation or conjecture touching Virginian and American 
history since the day of his birth in 1743 has become tiresome and superfluous. Mr. 
Malone’s essay is otherwise an impeccable production shedding welcome light on 
the composition of the map. The checklist prepared by Mr. Verner leaves nothing 
to be desired. But I would like to observe that the phrase “not described by either 
Swem or Phillips” might convey to the minds of many an impression that those tw 
individuals were derelict in their bibliographical efforts. Actually, of course, in the 
case of Phillips it means that the Library of Congress at the time of his compilation 
did not hold a copy of the map thus designated. And in the case of Swem it mear& 
that the Virginia State Library, other departments of the Commonwealth and the 
Library of Congress did not hold at the time of his compilation (1914) the subject 
map. Mr. Verner and others who are familiar with the reference tools are aware of 
this. But there are some who might view the issue in a different light. The works of 
both Swem and Phillips are indispensable, though neither individual laid claim on 
his titlepage to completeness. 

My conclusions with regard to the map itself are identical with Mr. Malone's: 
“Even if his elder son [Thomas!] had never gained eminence, the map that he [Peter 
Jefferson] and Joshua Fry drew when the boy [Thomas!] was eight would still have 
been the best one that anybody made of Virginia in the eighteenth century.” And 
the present facsimile is the nearest thing to the original that most of us will ever be 


able to acquire. Joun JENNINGS 
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The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume I, 1760-1776. Jutian P. Boyp, Editor; 
Lyman H. Burrerrrevp and Mina R. Bryan, Associate Editors. Princeton, New 
Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1950. lviii, 679 pp. Illustrated. $10.00. 


Anyone who maintains even a faint and faltering interest in the contemporary 
engagements of American historical scholarship is familiar with the great project that 
has produced the present volume as the first result of its colossal labors. Certainly no 
librarian or curator of manuscripts in the country can be oblivious of the undertaking, 
for since 1944 the editors have been industriously tapping all possible sources of docu- 
mentary data touching their imposing subject. When one considers that this subject 
— Thomas Jefferson — has become the towering symbol of a way of life which this 
country is now vigorously striving to uphold in the face of the world, then ignorance 
of the undertaking is indeed reprehensible. Jefferson, of course, has not been neg- 
lected by the writers of history. Four collected editions (1829, 1853-54, 1892-99 
and 1903-04) of his writings have preceded the present venture. 

But their “inaccuracies, incompleteness and unavailability” failed to accredit his 
apotheosis, lately demonstrated in a gleaming marble temple on the banks of the 
Potomac River in the nation’s capital. To be sure, the Sage of Monticello has become 
in our time the number one topic of historical interest. The versatility of his genius 
and the undeniable influence of his brilliant career on the course of American his- 
tory have virtually rendered this inevitable. Thus, here in a projected series of approx- 
imately fifty volumes, of which this plump octavo is the first, are to be displayed his 
literary remains. When completed, the set will serve as our richest storehouse of 
information touching the birth and early growth of the Republic. 

Jefferson’s quenchless thirst for knowledge, bordering on the verge of unrestrained 
curiosity, led him to explore all avenues of intellectual activity. Mr. Julian P. Boyd, 
the distinguished and capable gentleman who had surpassed our most sanguine 
expectations of an editor in his work on the present volume, believes that this com- 
pulsion on the part of his subject was purposeful. It stemmed from a devout con- 
viction that “the free right to the unbounded exercise of reason and freedom of 
opinion” which was permitted by the grand experiment of self-government would 
open all eyes to the rights of man, and thus guide “the future course of human im- 
provement.” Here are noble words, expressing the sentiments of an age of enlighten- 
ment that produced men who could combine what Mr. Boyd terms the philosophical 
concept with actuality. Their pertinence today is as great as it was in Jefferson's 
time. There is, needless to say, a fashionable tendency to extract from Jefferson’s 
voluminous writings — it is estimated that the present volumes will eventually em- 
brace over 50,000 documents — observations and statements that can support almost 
any viewpoint or contention. The tyranny of words about which Stuart Chase has 
written so engagingly, however, and the willful misinterpretation of original mean- 
ings by unscrupulous individuals explain any seeming deviations from the central 
core of Jefferson’s thought. Mr. Boyd's introductory essay to the present volume is 
probably the finest concise analysis of Jefferson’s genius that has ever graced a printed 
page. It brings into single, clear focus the diverse aspects of an exceedingly complex 
personality and supplies meaning to the whole. 
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The essay on Editorial Method that follows the Introduction reveals the extent of 
the problem which Mr. Boyd and his two capable assistants, Mrs. Bryan and Mr. 
Butterfield, faced. It amply justifies the decisions which were made. And I venture 
to say that it will be listed as required reading in practically every course on histori- 
ography offered in American universities for years to come. The plan of presentation 
for the documents in the requisite number of volumes will take the form of two 
series, the first chronological in its arrangement and the second topical. The General 
View of the Work indicates that the editors contemplate a supplementary volume to 
consist of biographical sketches of “all of Jefferson’s correspondents and of other per- 
sons mentioned in the work who had significant or continuing relations with him.” 
The editors promise that temporary indexes will be issued from time to time — none 
of the individual volumes are to carry their own indexes — and that the final index 
will appear in one or two volumes when the project is completed. One has to examine 
this volume in order to appreciate the fine sense of proportion which the editors have 
exercised in the presentation of footnotes and other explanatory data. When the set 
is finally completed, we have every reason now to believe that it will stand as an 
enduring monument to American historical scholarship and to the eminent Virginian 


whose facile pen supplied the text. Joun MELvitte JENNINGS 


Marriage Bonds of Southampton County, Virginia, 1750-1800. Compiled and pub- 
lished by Brancne Apams Cuapman and CaTHerine Linpsay Knorr, 1948. 
Mimeographed. 100 pp. 

Southampton County, formed in 1749 from the southern portion of Isle of Wight 
County and the southwestern tip of Nansemond County, extends to the North Caro- 
lina line, and adjoins Hertford and Gates Counties in that state. Its well kept and 
complete records, and the friendly atmosphere of its Clerk's Office make research in 
Southampton County pleasant and gainful. 

The dedication of this volume to (Mrs. James Claiborne) Mary Hall Pollard is 
fitting and deserved. Many who have done research over the years in the Archives 
Division of the Virginia State Library are indebted to her kindness, ability and wide 
knowledge of source material, for their most valuable “finds.” 

This is Mrs. Knorr’s first publication dealing with Virginia county records, although 
she has been collecting lists of Virginia marriages for a long time and now has on file 
the marriages from numerous counties. Mrs. Chapman is already known for her 
books on Isle of Wight County and Elizabeth City County records. 

Marriages of Southampton County, Virginia, is a book revealing on every page the 
careful and exacting labor that has gone into its production. It is well done; a note- 
worthy feature being the addition of pertinent information on the contracting parties 
to a marriage when available. This adds greatly to the value of the book. 

With this excellent volume as a starter, one hopes the compilers will be encouraged 
to continue and give us other good tools for Virginia genealogical research. 


Newport News, Virginia. (Mrs. W.) Martaa W. Hipen 
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The American Historical Novel. By Ennest E. Lersy. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1950. Pp. x, 280. $3.75. 


In his New York Sun book-review column, early in 1947, novelist William McFee 
declared: “Now that the pattern has been firmly set for domestic historical novels, 
there is no reason why they should not be produced on an assembly line.” Since the 
late eighteenth century in America, they very nearly have. This work is an attempt 
to clock the line’s rate of assembly and to evaluate its finished product. As such, it 
fills a wide gap in our critical literature, a gap the bridging of which lay outside the 
province of such earlier volumes as Quinn’s American Fiction (1936), Van Doren’s 
The American Novel (1940, revised), Brown’s The Sentimental Novel in America 
(1940), and Cowie’s The Rise of the American Novel (1948). Professor Leisy’s 
work differs from these in that their approach is basically chronological, his topical. 
He defines an historical novel as one “the action of which is laid in an earlier time 
— how much earlier, remains an open question, but it must be a readily identifiable 
past time.” (It is an American past time, too: novels by our writers dealing with the 
past of foreign lands are categorically excluded.) On this definition Leisy then con- 
templates the fictional reaction to five historical eras in our American past: the 
Colonial Period, the Revolution and its aftermath, the Westward Movement, the 
Civil War and Reconstruction, the period of National Expansion. Under these heads 
and their several sub-heads a formidable flock of novels and/or romances, by whole 
platoons of authors, is considered. 

To forestall curiosity, let it be said at once that the following ten authors are 
singled out for highest praise: in the earlier eras, only Hawthorne; in the modern 
era Stephen Crane, Mary Johnston, Elizabeth M. Roberts, Willa Cather, Ole Rél- 
vaag, Conrad Richter, Esther Forbes, Kenneth Roberts, and A. B. Guthrie. Only 
one of the ten is a born-and-raised Virginian: Mary Johnston, whose To Have and 
To Hold is rated “as the best of the romances about colonial Virginia.” But the work 
of the following Old Dominion novelists is discussed in greater or less detail: Dr. 
William A. Caruthers, J. S. French, St. George Tucker, John Esten Cooke, Thomas 
Nelson Page, Ellen Glasgow, and Clifford Dowdey. Of the lot, Page and Dowdey 
are specially lauded, for Red Rock (1898) and Bugles Blow No More (1937), 
respectively. 

Here, then, is the primary virtue of The American Historical Novel: an important 
field is, for the first time, treated with reasonable inclusiveness. Another virtue is 
the better-than-average index, which not only stitches together the myriad of proper 
names but also enables the inquirer to track quite conveniently the literary repu- 
tation of a given historical figure, such as Patrick Henry or John Paul Jones. A third 
virtue is the 4o-page appendix, arranged topically and by years, which lists hundreds 
of additional titles deemed unworthy more protracted consideration. A fourth is the 
illumination shed on novels dealing with such obscure themes as the naval warfare 
during the Revolution or Shays’ Rebellion in Massachusetts. Lastly, any work of 
this range will revive forgotten names to which the author feels attracted. In Leisy’s 
case he speaks highly of the quite forgotten Massachusetts romancer, James Athearn 
Jones; and the present reviewer, who is completing an article on the man, was pleas- 
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antly surprised to find half a page of comment allotted to the very obscure P 
novelist, James Strange French, and his Elkswatawa; or, The Prophet of the West. 
A Tale of the Frontier (New York, 1836). 

To these virtues, unhappily, The American Historical Novel presents counter- 
balancing vices. The chief vice — for which, one suspects, the publisher is to blame 
— is that the book, with only 214 pages of text, is just too short. Such brevity breeds 
the second vice: a lack of any extended or incisive critical comment. Professor Leisy 
is so busy merely accounting for his novelists, and relating them properly to one an- 
other, that the reader feels the absence of those stimulating aesthetic ukases of a 
Quinn, or the thorough-going (and very quotable) plot analyses of a Cowie; and he 
misses the profound interpretative discussions of a Van Doren. There are almost no 
footnotes, and there is no bibliography whatsoever. In a work of such pretensions 
it is a real loss that the better scholarly monographs of recent years cannot be found 
under their appropriate author or topic. Coming down to cases, the following errors 
or omissions have been noted. Page 23: John Davis’ Travels first appeared in 1803, 
not 1802. Page 25, note: (1) J. B. Hubbel’s thesis abstract, Virginia Life in Fiction, 
was published in 1922, not 1923; (2) the Vermont, 1814, edition of Mrs. Winkfeld’s 
The Female American was only the third appearance of a romance already published 
at London in 1767 and at Newburyport in 1790. Page 27: Dr. Caruthers’ The Cavea- 
liers of Virginia is dated 1834-1835, not 1834, and the set actually appeared in Janu- 
ary, 1835. Page 31: (1.) Governor Alexander Spotswood’s expedition did not explore 
“the valley now known as West Virginia,” but the valley known to the Indians as 
the Shenandoah and to the whites as the Valley of Virginia; (2) Spotswood did not 
institute “the celebrated Order of the Cocked-Hat Gentry,” which is the subtitle to 
Caruthers’ last romance, The Knights of the Horseshoe: what Spotswood did was 
to award several of his gentlemen with trinkets which in time, thanks largely to 
Caruthers, caused the recipients to be popularly labelled the Knights of the Golden 
Horse-Shoe; (3) Caruthers’ well integrated romance of that title is emphatically not, 
though Dr. Leisy is the third critic to say so, “a series of sketches.” Page 45: the 
latest fictional appearance I know for the regicide, William Goffe, comes in John 
R. Musick’s A Century Too Soon: A Story of Bacon’s Rebellion (1893). Page 78: 
not the skirmishes in Westchester County, New York, during the Revolution but 
Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia, one hundred years earlier, qualifies as America’s “first 
civil war.” One misprint, page 58: a wandering comma splits in twain the name of 
early Indian historian Cadwallader Colden. 

Despite such qualifications, The American Historical Novel is a book well worth 
the doing. As Professor Leisy declares, speaking of certain minor Civil War romances: 
“It was entertainment pure and it was entertainment simple.” For those who, with 
some justification, tend to believe that the American historical novel is a genre not 
only simple but simple-minded, The American Historical Novel competently chron- 
icles its complex manifestations. 

Curtis Carrot Davis 
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The Virginia Magazine 


OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


,o VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, publisher of The Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, now in its second century of useful 
existence, is composed today, as formerly, of men and women to whom the 
collection, preservation, and transmission of cultural material relating to the 
past is a sacred duty. It is an unofficial, non-profit educational organization, 
organized in 1831 and chartered by the Commonwealth of Virginia in 1834. 
Its revenue from the Endowment Fund and sporadic gifts from friends must 
be supplemented by membership fees and from advertisements in the maga- 
zine to enable it to meet its financial needs. 

To find appropriate sources of revenue has been an unremitting labor of 


your Executive Committee, but one which it is felt should be shared with the 
members. All persons interested in the preservation of cultural values for 
future generations should be urged to become members of the Society. 


EXTRACT FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY 


Articts I. The objects of the Society shall be the collection, preservation and dissemi- 
nation of material of every nature relating to the history, antiquities and literature of 
the Colony and Commonwealth of Virginia particularly, and in general of the Thir- 
teen Colonies and the United States. 

Arrictsz II. The Society shall be composed of Life, Annual, Annual Supporting and 
Annual Sustaining, Members. 

Candidates for membership in the Society shall be nominated and seconded at a regular 
monthly meeting of the Executive Committee, and shall be elected or rejected, in the 
discretion of the Executive Committee. 

The several classes of members shall pay the following dues: Life Members, a single pay- 
ment of $100.00; Annual Members, $5.00 per annum; Annual Supporting Members, 
$25.00 per annum; Annual Sustaining Members, $50.00 per annum. 


[The Constitution also provides for the election of Associate and Honorary members, to 
whom, as to all other members, the Magazine is sent.] 
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Orders, accompanied by check, should be sent direct to Virginia 
Historical Society, The Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE in Henrico County, near Rich- 
mond, Virginia, The Home of Mr. & Mrs. Alexander Wilbourne Wed- 
dell, Together with an Account of some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curi- 
osities, &c. therein, with Illustrations of the Interior, the Exterior and the 
Surrounding Gardens. Richmond: Virginia Historical Society, 
MCMXLVII. Scarlet Algerian goat binding. XV, 76 pp. Appendices. 
Illustrated. Price $20.00. 
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raphy; William and Mary College Quarterly (First 
and Second Series); Virginia Historical Register; 
Tyler's Quarterly; Calendar of Virginia State Papers; 
Lower Norfolk County Antiquary, etc. 


C. J. CARRIER, Bridgewater, Va. 


Please mention the Vincinta Macazine when writing advertisers 
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THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ANNOUNCES ITS FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION OF 


Virginia’s Eastern Shore 


A HISTORY OF 
THE COUNTIES OF NORTHAMPTON AND ACCOMACK 


By Ralph T. Whitelaw 
Edited for the Society by George Carrington Mason 


be 


A story of the land and its owners, developed through many years of extended re- 
search from a study of the original colonial land patents and later deeds, wills and 
orders in the oldest continuous county records in the United States; with a complete 
description and pictorial record of all the older houses, and a full account of the 
traditions and historical personalities of Virginia’s Eastern Shore. The book contains 
chapters on Religion and Education in the two counties, an index of historical docu- 
ments, and a comprehensive index. It will be fully illustrated with more than 300 
plates, a map of the Eastern Shore peninsula, and a patent map for each county, 
showing tract boundaries, historic sites and present highways. There will be two vol- 
umes, bound in cloth, each 7 by 9% inches and an inch thick, containing 1200 pages. 
Price to be announced at a later date. 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


THE LEE HOUSE, 707 EAST FRANKLIN STREET, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


A Book Every Virginian Will be Proud to Own! 


Seaport in Virginia 

George Washington’s Alexandria 

By Gay Montacus Moore 

Beauty, history, romance, entertainingly portrayed by a charming and 
capable author. A deluxe gift book. Profusely illustrated. 280 pages. 
Handsome dust jacket features Gadsby’s Tavern. Price $10. 


See dealer or order direct. 


GARRETT & MASSIE, INC. * Box 1837V, Ricumonp, Vircinia 


Please mention the Virncinta Macazine when writing advertisers 


Hampden -Sydney 
College 1776-1947 


Notable record of service in State 
and Nation since the founding of 
the United States Government. 


Time-tested standards of character 
and scholarship. 


Personal and vocational guidance 
for the individual student. 


For information, write 
EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


PIEDMONT 
APOCALYPSE 


By AtFrep Percy 


The West-Central Piedmont 
Counties, Lynchburg and 
the James River. 

1700-1835 


Earliest Transportation on Middle James, 
Tobacco Economy, Tory Conspiracy, Re- 
ligion, Talking Statesmen. 

Catlin Portrait Group and Key of Mem- 
bers of the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1829-30. 

Map, Cover and other illustrations by 
Peter Williams of Amherst. 


136 pages. Bound in heavy brown cover 


per. $2.50 the copy from The Percy 
ress, Elon Road, Madison Heights, Va. 


ANN WALLER REDDY 


1005 BE. MARSHALL ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


‘Research 


Colonial and Access to 
Master Revolutionary Index 


Coats-of-Arms 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED IN CORRECT 
COLORS, ETCHED IN PEN AND INK, OR 
PAINTED IN BLACK AND WHITE WATER- 
COLOR WASH. 


Address: 


MISS JANE C. SLAUGHTER 
Brandon Avenue, University, Ve. 


ELEANOR CALVERT 
and HER CIRCLE 


A Biography of 
Mrs. John Parke Custis 


By Arice Coyre Torsert, A.B. 
Radcliffe 


Published under the auspices of the 
District of Columbia Colonial Dames 
by the William Frederick Press, 315 
W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
On sale by them after May 1. 


Price $3.00. 
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a GENEALOGICAL CHARTS 


Denby Chart Blanks—A blank form for listing ancestry 


aisle ota, CATALOG NO. 3 OF DENBY TYPES 
cation of the Year besides data Type, 
Various Display Prints in Denby Types— —- The Denby aed B 
Synopsis Charts Achievements and e chart Gilled 
emorial Charts: Washington, Lincoln aby Gensabeay 
$2.75 each 20 Crests frem Denby pedigrees 
is each Price: (paper cover) 4.00 
HUGO 
cou TAL 
FRANCE and Present Day Events 

Poems and Translations — each copy 
Price: in scroll form $3.00 Price: (paper cover) $ 3.00 
Bound 10” x 19” 5.00 3 copies bound 


THE COQ D'OR PRESS, 333 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 


WE MOVE LIBRARIES 


and VALUABLES 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valua- 
ables. Moderate prices. 


TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 


Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER €&% STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


Please mention the Vincinta Macazine when writing advertisers 
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Virginia Institution 


Established in 1871, the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia today occupies a position of prominence 
and extraordinary financial stability among American 
companies. 

With assets of over 200 million dollars, it provides more 
than a billion dollars insurance protection for policy- 
owners; for the service of these policyowners and the 
public, 136 offices are maintained in 19 states and the 
District of Columbia. 


The liberal provisions and reasonable cost of this com- 
pany’s complete line of insurance and annuity contracts 
offer many advantages to provident and dollar-wise in- 
vestors who are seeking financial security for themselves 
and their families. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


Home Office: Richmond Robert E. Henley, President 
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